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NEWS OF THE WERK. 





Tux Appropriation Bill has passed the House of Commons, and 
the Ministers have enjoyed their annual feast of white-bait at 
Blackwall; so‘the end “6f the session must be near. It is given 
out that the Queen will in person prorogue Parliament next 
Wednesday. 

The Lords this week have not been truculent in opposition. 
The Manchester and Bolton Police Bills, though menaced with re- 
jection, will be suffered to pass; and the Portuguese Slave-trade 
Bill only waits the Royal assent to take its place among the Sta- 
tutes. The Duke of Wetxinaton spoke strenuously against this 
measure at the last stage of its progress through the House. His 
Grace also, with several other Peers, entered protests on the jour- 
nals against the second and third reading; stating the following 
among other reasons of dissent— 

“ Because they [the enactments of the bill] authorize the detention at sea, 
the boarding, the demand, search for, and examination of, the papers of all ves- 
acls met 3¢ sea by her Majesty's cruisers, or any person in her Majesty's ser- 
vice, in direct violation of all the treaties made with each of nearly all the 

i , for regulating a mutual right of search, by ships-of-war, of 
merchant-vessels, for the suppression of the traffic called the slave-trade.” 

* Because the exercise of such right is liable to be resented and retaliated by 
all thePowers of the world, including those with which her Majesty is bound 
by treaties ; each authorizing restricted and regulated mutual search of mer- 
thant-vessels in certain localities, in order to suppress the traffic called the 
slave-trade.” 

The Duke of Wetxinaton, it may be presumed, had the power 
to reject the measure against which such strong objections can be 
justly stated. ‘The tone of his speech, delivered between the third 
teading and the passing of the bill, is that of solemn and earnest 
warning. Why did he not venture to act upon his own opinion ? 
“Protests"—the resource of the feeble against the powertul—are 
hot usually made by those who permit a measure to pass which 
they could have thrown out. The Great Captain was wont to 
follow his own judgment in matters of grave importance ; but he 
contented himself with individual opposition to this bill, instead of 
ihusteriug against it the majority at his beck. 

The Commons have been chiefly occupied with questions of 
banking and finance. ‘The pertinacious resistance to the Bank of 
Treland Bill has proved successful. Mr. O'Connex1’s minority 
Was not to be wearied, or cajoled, or surprised. Whole sittings 
Were consamed in altercation and divisions ; but not a stcp did the 
billadvance. At length, the Chancellor of the Exchequer suc- 
cumbed; proclaiming his defeat in a petulant speech. Mr. Rice 
affected to consider himself an injured person: he complained of 
unfair treatment, and the ‘mechanical opposition” he had ex- 
Perienced ; and warned Members against the consequences of a bad 
Precedent. Mr. O'Connext retorted, that he had established a 
800d preeedent—he had shown how the forms of the House could 

e used to defeat an attempt to force an important bill through 

arliament in the absence of six hundred Members ; many of those 
embe rs having left town under the impression, which Mr. Rice 
himself had communicated, that the bill in question would not be 
brough: forward this session. It is difficult to suppose any sect 
0 cucumstances which could more fully justify “ mechanical op- 
eal If the right to move repeated motions of adjournment 
ie th a" exercised at all, a more fitting occasion than that presented 
¥ the Bank of Ireland Bill can rarely arise. 

vill se Set-off against this defeat, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
miles gree successful issue of his scheme of “ funding” four 
wn of Exchequer Bills. Phat, however, was but a clumsy 

Peration, be the success what it may. Mr. Rice issued a notice 


Which canieal: : : 
hich capitalists could not understand: an explanation followed, 


Whic j : ; 
ch enlightened nobody ; when the day for completing the trans- | 





action arrived, Mr. Rice was offered only half-a-million on his own 
terms, instead of the four millions wanted: he then descended from 
his altitude, and the limitation of tenders to a minimum of half-a- 
nillion being withdrawn, small contributions were thankfully ac- 
cepted. In this way, from various quarters in sums of all amounts, 
Mr. Rice has contrived to scrape together the four millions—the 
smaller contractors no doubt relying upon the ability of the “ levia- 
thans” to secure all parties to the transaction from loss, by forcing 
up the prices of Consols. It was upon this result, so obtained, that 
Mr. Rice chuckled in the House of Commons. “ No financial 
operation,” he said, “ had ever brought to so severe a test the 
public credit of this country.” Which may be true; but, except 
Mr. Ricr, we venture to say, no Chancellor of the Exchequer ever 
boasted of having applied a test of unprecedented severity to public 
credit. 

When the Peer expectant had finished his paans, Mr. Humr 
pertinently asked—what amount of Exchequer Bills must be issued 
to meet the deficiency in the revenue of the year 2 On the moment, 
Mr. Rice could not reply; but he must have felt the question to 
be what is vulgarly called “‘a damper.” Mr. Hume might have 
put another question—what amount of Exchequer Bills have been 
sold during the week, on Government account, to aid thegfunding ? 
Extensive sales were made, and by the Bank Broker. 

For the rest of the Parliamentary business we refer to our ab- 
stract of the debates and proceedings. Much remains unfinished ; 
and it will only be by an exertion of the nature of a race that the 
necessary bills can be passed by the time named for the proroga- 
tion. Deliberation is impossible, however needful: certain forms 
must be complied with, and that is all. Why there should be 
such hurry—why the Parliament which has sat six months cannot 
be kept together for another weck—is not explained. 

nena 

The most interesting intelligence, having reference to foreign 
affairs, was communicated to the House of Commons on Thursday 
by Lord Parmerston. The representatives of the Five Great 
Powers have signed “a collective note” stating that they had come 
to an agreement upon the affairs of Turkey, and requesting the 


Fontgnot to commence, or to continue if commenced, any nego- 


tiatoa@with Meaemer Avr. ‘This intimation of protection was 
thankfully received by the Porte; and Lord Patmersron assured 
the House of Commons that there would be no new disturbance of 
peace in the East, unless from unforeseen accidents. All the ru- 
mours, therefore, of “a great blow” about to be struck by England 
and France to relieve Turkey from Russian thraldom, vanish into 
air. The English and French fleets, now lying off Tenedos, 
will protect Turkey against Meusmet Aust. The Egyptian Pacha 
is busy in converting the Turkish into an Egyptian fleet, by ming- 
ling the crews together and changing the uniform of the Turkish 
officers. The Capitan Pacha enhanced the value of his treason by 
giving up the military-chest with 120,000/. to Menemer. It is said 
to be Menemet’s firm resolve not to relinquish any portion of his 
present possessions, but to retain Syria as well as Egypt and 
Tripoli. 





In Paris, Lord Metsovrne’s observations on the conduct of the 
French at Portendic, have been interpreted to mean something very 
serious; and the Opposition journals blame Marshal Soutr for sub- 
mitting to the “insolent audacity” of England. ‘The French capi~ 
tal is very dull. The King took his departure with his family, on 
Wednesday, to a country-seat at Eu, near Dieppe ; and the Duke 
and Dutchess of Orteans are travelling in the South of France. 
They were tolerably well received at Bordeaux; though the Mayor, 
in his complimentary address, called the Duke’s attention to the 
melancholy state of trade. 





According to the last accounts from Navarre, the revolt against 
Maroro was spreading. An attempt had been made to induce a 
body of the revolters to submit, by assuring them that Don 
Caros was a free agent, and required their obedience to Maroto; 
but the soldiers required an order from Don Cantos himself, and 
the dismissal of the Ministers by whom he was surrounded, as pre- 
liminaries to any negotiation. 





The Leipsie Gazette states that the King of Hanover has been 
induced by Prince Merrerxscu to adopt a conciliatory policy 
towards his discontented subjects. 





Letters from Bahia mention several annoyances to which the 
masters of British merchant-vessels are subjected by the Brazilian 
authoritics. In consequence of the seizure of the Brazilian slave- 
ships, it is said, a “ bad fecling against the Euglish has spread to 
every individual, from the Minister of State to the lowest Custom~- 
house officer. ’ 
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Debates and Wroceedinas in Barliament. 
DisTRESS OF THE PEOPLE. 

In the House of Lords, on Monday, the Bishop of London moved 
that an address be presented to the Queen, praying her Majesty to 
direct an inquiry to be made with reference to two statements in the 
Report of the Poor-law Commissioners, as to the disease and destitu- 
tion prevailing among the labouring classes in certain districts of the 
Metropolis; also praying that a similar inquiry be instituted in other 
parts of England and Wales; with a statement of measures necessary 
for the removal of that destitution and disease. 

The motion was agreed to without remark. 

MANCHESTER AND Botton Potice. 

Lerd Duncannon moved the second reading of the Manchester 
Police Bill. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON thought that questions of police were ex- 
tremely important at the present time, when large bodies of men were 
moving about the country, disturbing the labouring classes in their 
daily occupations, destroying the machinery which enabled those classes 
to work with ease and satisfaction to themselves and profit to their em- 
ployers. Therefore he was disposedto pay close attention to police~ 
bills ; and on examining that before the House, in reference to the cir- 
cumstances of Manchester, he found that it was an unnecessary inter- 
ference on the part of the Government with the police already esta- 
blished in that town. The validity of the charter granted to Man- 
chester had been questioned, and the Corporation could not raise a 
police force; but there was a most efficient force in Manchester, alto- 

ether independent of the Corporation, raised under a distinct act of 

arliament. That body had been found sufficient to repress attempts 
to create disturbances without the assistance of the military. The Duke 
went into some statements of the local revenue and taxation of Man- 
chester, to show that a larger sum was now applicable to the purposes 
of maintaining the public peace, than would be raised under the bill. 
He moved to put off the second reading of the bill for three months. 

Lord Broveuam and Lord WHARNCLIFFE supported the amendment, 
and Lord Wick ow the original motion. 

Lord Chancellor CorrennHAm was strictly of opinion, that if the 
charter were valid, the power of the Commissioners under the local 
act had ceased ; and therefore, unless the bill or a similar measure were 

assed, there would be no legal mode of maintaining a police force in 
Manchester. 

Lord Brovenam differed with the Lord Chancellor on this point; 
and contended, that the 84th section of the Municipal Act, alluded to by 
Lord Cottenham, did not put an end to the Commissioners’ authority. 
No doubt, they had intended so to do; but they had not passed the 
clause so as to give it that eifect. It was a easus omissus. 

Lord FrrzGeRrAxp said, the House was placed in an awkward predica- 
ment between these conflicting opinions, and he thought the bill ought 
not to be pressed till the point in dispute could be settled. 

Lord Lynpuurst, not having considered the clause, would give no 
opinion upon it; but he found persons generally very astute where 
their own interests were concerned, and not a single appeal had been 
made against the rate imposed under the local act in June last. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON consented to withdraw his amendment, 
on the understanding that the question should be again discussed on 
the motion for going into the Committee. 

Bill read a second time. 

On Tuesday, Lord DuncANNon moved the House to go into Com- 
mittee. 

Lord Broveram said he should not press his objections to the bill. 

Lord Duncannon said, that he found on inquiry, that the Commis- 
sioners under the local act had power only in the township of Man- 
chester ; and he feared, if this bill were rejected, that the five neighbour- 
ing townships would be left without any police at all. He found that 
the money received under the present bill would be greater, not less, 
than the amount collected under the local act. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON felt extreme reluctance to oppose his opi- 
nions to those delivered on the other side, and thus to incur the risk of 
leaving Manchester without a sufficient police force. He therefore 
would offer no further opposition to the measure. 

Lord Chancellor CorrenHAM said, that the opinion of the Attorney- 
General and of the Solicitor-General entirely coincided with his own. 

Bill “ committed” and “ reported.” 

Lord Duncannon then moved the House to go into Committee on 
the Bolton Police Bill. 

Lord Lynpuvrst opposed the motion. The measure was worse than 
unnecessary—it was unwise and inexpedient: it would substitute a 
force of thirty men for a much greater force now existing, and which 
the Corporation, supposing the charter valid, could not interfere with. 
In this respect, the case of Bolton differed from that of Manchester. 
Perhaps the actual state of Bolton would be adduced as a reason for 
passing the bill? But what were the facts ?— 

The Mayor of Bolton was a Chartist, and he had sworn in certain of the 
police who were Chartists ; and the people who were engaged in the riots, re- 
collecting these circumstances, did not suppose that the Mayor and police 
would be very anxious to put down disturbance. Even in the midst of the 
riots, the Mayor forbade the troops to act. He had taken particular pains to 
inquire, and he found that some short time since this Mayor signed a requisi- 
tion calling upon the Boroughreeves to convene a public meeting to consider 
the propriety of proceeding in procession with the body of Chartists to Kersall 
Moor. The Boroughreeves refused to call the meeting; and therefore this 
gentleman agreed to attend a meeting at the theatre to consider this subject. 
About fifteen hundred persons attended at the meeting; several resolutions of 
a most inflammatory kind were adopted; and the following resolution was se- 
: t4eonded by this ev sony who now filled the situation of Mayor: “ That this 
meeting cordially approves of the People’s Charter as drawn up by the Work- 
ing Men’s ASsociation, embodying the principles of Universal Suffrage, Annual 
Parliaments, Vote by Ballot, No Property Qualification, and Payment of Re- 
Fresentatives.” \'This resolution was carried by acclamation; and the result 
‘was, that a provebsion for the purpose of joining the Chartist meeting at Ker- 
zall Moor was a@preed upon. This gentleman was elected Mayor; and he was 
also selected. by, ‘her Majesty’s Government to fill the important situation of 





. 5 i 
Justice of the Peace for the town of Bolton. (Loud cries of “ Hear, heqy 1s 
It was under these circumstances that the late transaction in Bolton ty, 
place; and would their Lordships be surprised that, under these Circumstay, 
persons who had acted this part should not be supposed by the people of Bal 
to be in reality anxious to put down disturbances, but that they were = 
desirous that those disturbances should be encouraged and should Contin ; 
He understood that in the riots that took place the constables were a 
after some time, to a building—the Town-hall, he believed—and informat, 
to this effect was given to the Mayor and the other Justices, who were at the 
time at the Police-office, and they were told that, unless active measures y 
taken, the mob would pull down the Town-hall. This representation ‘wn 
ceived with the greatest possible degree of indifference, and some expression ty 
this effect was made use of ; and under these circumstances the town of Bolten 
remained for three days. At length some of the respectable inhabitants of the 
town applied to a County Magistrate—a Mr. Fletcher, he believed—to inte, 
fere : that gentleman did do so; and, with the assistance of the Boroughreerys 
and the constables, he in less than an hour restored entire tranquillity to the 
town, which was not afterwards disturbed. Another extraordinary fact was that 
one of the persons apprehended was an individual who had attended at tha; 
very meeting which the Mayor had attended, and who had addressed the meet. 
ing after the Mayor. That person was apprehended for being concerned jy 
these riots; and, on being brought before the Mayor and Magistrates, he aj. 
dressed the Mayor in these terms: “ I well remember that the gentleman hy 
is now my judge came forward to state that be was prepared to redeem his 
pledge to assist us in getting Universal Suffrage, and I ask him how he oy 
commit me to prison after the bait he held out? My impression was, that le 
would not put down the rising efforts of public agitation that originated wig 
himself.” ‘That, in his opinion, was the cause of the tumults that had aris 
in the town of Bolton. 

Lord Mevzourns said, that thirty men, resolved to do their duty, 
would be preferable to a larger number of less capable persons, fe 
looked to the efficiency, not the number of the police. As to all thy 
Lord Lyndhurst had said about the Chartist Mayor and the late dis. 
turbances, it told in favour of the bill, and demonstrated the advantags 
of a police force independent of the Corporation. 

The Duke of WeELLINGTON thought it idle to discuss whether the 
police should consist of two hundred men or twenty, as long as such 
Justices of the Peace as her Majesty’s Government had appointed hej 
authority in Bolton. 

The Duke of Ricamonp thought that these negligent Magistrates 
should be made to understand that the Government would punish then 
for misconduct as far as the law allowed. 

Lord Metsourne would not admit that the Magistrates and con 
stables had failed in their duty. That was the question, not whether 
they were Chartists. 

It was finally agreed to postpone the Committee to Thursday. 

On Thursday, the Bolton Bill went through the Committee; Lon 
Lyxpuoursr withdrawing his opposition, on learning from Lord Duy. 
CANNON, that Government had directed a full inquiry into the conduct 
of the Magistrates and other circumstances attending the riot at Bolton, 
Lord Duncannon said, that the riot did not last over one day ; that the 
Mayor was constantly at his post; that he had sent for Mr. Fletcher, the 
County Magistrate, and was with him during the whole time he was oc 
cupied in suppressing the disturbance. 

PortruGuesE SLAVE-TRADE BILL. 

The bill was read a second time by the Lords, on Monday. On the 
question that it “ do pass” being put from the Woolsack, 

The Duke of WELLINGNoN rose once more to oppose the bill, He 
objected to the mode of proceeding— 

He could not help thinking that, before the bill was brought to its present 
stage, their Lordships ought to have received some intimation of her Majesty's 
intentions with reference this subject; that they should have received some 
thing more than the small amount of information which had been given by the 
noble earl opposite, who was the individual to whom the exercise of the autho 
rity given under this bill would be intrusted. In pursuance of the long-ests 
blished usage, their Lordships ought to have received, by way of message,4 
communication of her Majesty’s intentions, before they were called on to take 
this very serious step; and it had been his impression that such would be the 
case. 

He did not think the measure in the least degree improved. Itstill 
retained its criminal character—a breach of the law of nations—a breach 
of treaties entered into between England and other countries— 

The vessels of other countries were made liable by the bill to be detained, 
boarded, searched, and their papers examined by cruisers and other vessels 
commanded by persons in her Majesty’s service. He contended that such de 











tention, boarding, and searching, which was absolutely necessary in order to 
ascertain whether the vessel was a slaver or not, was contrary to the treaties 
which had been entered into between her Majesty’s Government and nearly all 
the Powers of Europe; and that such measures must lead to diseussions of the 
most disagreeable nature. In his opinion, it would tend more to injure the 
very object which was held out by the measure itself, than it could possibly 
serve it. He would put a case, which he was convinced that no noble lord 
would say might not probably occur. He would suppose a French vessel sail- 
ing in 15 degrees of North latitude and 30 degrees ot saat calculated from 
the meridian of Paris. He would suppose that this vessel was detained, 
boarded, and searched by one of her Majesty’s cruisers, or by one of those other 
vessels which were under the command of persons employed in her Majesty's 
service. He asked their Lordships whether this would or would not be 4 
breach of the treaty between this country and the King of the French? and 
whether, in the case of a Spanish vessel, it would not be a breach of our treaty 
with her Catholic Majesty? The persons to whom he had alluded as being 2 
her Majesty’s service, and intrusted with the command of these vessels, welt 
a very large and, he believed, a very respectable class; but they were not com 
missioned officers in her Majesty’s service. Nothing could be more delicate 
than the execution of offices of this description; and it might happen that 
French merchant-vessels might be searched, under the authority of this act 0 
Parliament, in a way to involve a breach of the treaty made with the King of 
the French for the very purpose of putting down this traffic in slaves; J¢ 
their Lordships were called on to pass an act which would give occasion to this 
very breach of treaty. No doubt, they might indemnify the parties engaged il 
these captures, and prevent them from the liability of being punished in 
court of justice. What he contended for was, that these men ought not to be 
put in a situation which would render them liable to commit such mistakes 
The Government of the country must eventually suffer from the irritation 
which this attempt must necessarily produce in the ports of other countries 
with which we were now in alliance. 

Really, he could not consent to a bill of this description— P 

In his opinion, the foundation of the political power of this country Was its 
moderation and its justice; and, in his opinion also, if moderation and justit? 
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d from the diplomacy and acts of all the councils in the world, 

sels engaged in commerce ought to find an asylum in the councils of the 
Brit h Government; and, instead of passing this bill to put down this traftic, 
ares most certainly was infamous, if the Government had taken the more 
7 nl - course of declaring that they would go to war with those powers who 
ce td or neglected to perform their treaties with this country, there could be 
me doubt but that by return of post they would learn that they had effected 
the object which noble lords opposite had in view. Looking back to the pro- 
pability of the exercise of the right of search being extended to many powers 
with whom this country had no treaties whatever, and remembering that the 

atest Judge who had ever presided in the Court of Admiralty had held that 
search to be illegal in time of peace, he thought their Lordships ought to be 
most cautious on this subject—a subject which he earnestly recommended 
noble lords opposite well to consider before they proceeded to carry this bill into 

tion. 

“— could make no profession of anxiety to put down the slave-trade— 

He had passed a long life of honour in the service of her Majesty's 
predecessors : he had served her Majesty’s predecessors in diplomatic 
situations, and in their councils as well as in arms; and he believed 

ople could not accuse him of saying one thing and meaning another : 

ut thus much he would say, that on this subject of the slave-trade 
there was no person, excepting one illustrious individual, under whose 
directions he had acted, and whose loss, whose melancholy loss, he had never 
ceased to deplore—with the exception of that one individual, there was no per- 
son now living, or who was lost to the public service, who had written more 
than himself, or negotiated with one-tenth of his zeal, on this very subject, 
with which he was now told he was not conversant. He should certainly say 
«not content ” to the passing of this bill. 

The bill passed ; and then 

Lord Min’ro rose to make a public statement he had received, show- 
ing the horrible devices contrived by persons engaged in the slave- 
trade— 

He had received since this subject had been last mentioned, a despatch from 
the officer commanding on the coast of the Brazils, in which he stated, on the 
authority of Sir George Hamilton, her Majesty’s Minister at the Brazils, that 
on the examination of the papers of the Portuguese slaver Maria, which had 
been captured by her Majesty’s sloop Grecian, there had been found a diabo- 
lical correspondence between the slave-merchants there and their agents on the 
coast of Africa, from which it appeared that directions had been sent to the 
latter to poison a cask of wine and the water to be left on the decks of the sla- 
vers, to be taken by the crews of her Majesty’s cruisers when they boarded the 


—_- 
were banishe 


slave-ships. This was pointed out as the only way to deal with the English 
cruisers. As he was upon his legs, he might be permitted to say one word, in 


order to remove any anxiety that tne noble duke opposite, or any other 
noble Jord, might have on the subject of the right of search. That right would 
not be otherwise exercised than at present. Even now, it was necessary, in 
order to ascertain whether a vessel carrying the flag of France or Spain was a 
Portuguese slaver, that the British officer should go on board and deal with her 
as might be required. This was all that would be done under this bill. 

On Tuesday, the Lords’ amendments to this bill were agreed to by 
the Commons. 

Bank oF IRELAND. 

The House of Commons assembled at twelve o’clock on Monday, 
in accordance with a vote passed on the Saturday previous, that the 
Bank of Ireland Bill should be taken into consideration at the carly 
sitting on Monday. 

Mr. Serine Rice moved the order of the day for going into Com- 
mittee on the bill. 

Mr. O’ConNELL made some observations on the practice of ringing 
division-bells—of calling Members like domestie servants. It was ab- 
surd to say that forty Members were necessary to form a House, if that 
number were to be made up by calling in absent Members. He moved 
an amendment on Mr. Rice’s motion, that when notice was taken of 
fewer than forty Members being present, no bell should be rung in con- 
sequence thereof. 

Mr. Ronerr Srevart said, the practice had not been resorted to 
with reference to the Irish Bank Bill; for two months ago it was adopted 
for the convenience of Members. 

Mr. O’Connuxt had never heard of the practice till within four or 
five days. 

The Speaker said, undoubtedly the practice was modern. Mr. 
Hume had complained that the business of the country was often de- 
layed by want of Members to form a House, when a sufficient number 
would attend if the division-bell were rung; and Lord John Russell 
suggested that the bell should be rung. The House appearing to con- 
cur, the Speaker had given directions accordingly. 

Mr. Waktey seconded Mr. O’Connell’s motion, but thought it ought 
to go further. The ringing of the bell on divisions ought to be pro- 
hibited; for it was most mischievous that Members should come down 
to vote without hearing a word of the discussions. 

The House divided— 

For the motion .......s006 
Against it....... 
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Mr. Tuomas Duncombe moved, that “in the opinion of this House, 
the presence of forty Members is necessary for the transaction of busi- 
hess,” The present state of the House, he said, was disgraceful. 

The Speaker said the House could not entertain the motion. ‘The 
only amendment that could be moved to an order of the day was, that 
the House should proceed to the other orders, or some other order of 
the day. 

Mr. O’Coynutt. then moved, that the House do proceed to the next 
order of the day—the second reading of “the Poddle River Bill.” He 
solemnly pledged himself to his constituents and his country, even 
should he die on the floor, to omit no opportunity which the forms of 
the House would allow of speaking and dividing against this bill. 


Mr. Diui.on Browye seconded the motion. 
Pes Gisborne suggested some modification of the clause which gave 
¢ Bank of Ireland the 
of Dublin. 
Mr. Rice would not repeat what he had said before. but would dis- 
tharge his duty to the public by pressing his motion. 
Po ome O’ConNELL moved the adjournment of the debate to four 


monopoly of issuing notes within fifty miles 





Motion rejected, by 55 to 22. 

Mr. O’CoNNELL moved to adjourn the debate to five o'clock. 

Motion rejected, by 56 to 20, 

The discussion was continued till three o’clock, when the House rose ; 
no progress having been made. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Rice moved that the order of the day for going 
into Committee on the bill be read; and then proceeded to state the 
course which the Government had determined to pursue on this qnes- 
tion. He recapitulated the history of the bill since its first introduc- 
tion a month ago, and complained of the “ mechanical objections ” 
urged by the opponents of the measure. By such a course a minority 
of five or six might defeat the very best bill that could be introduced. 
It was said in defence of the mode of proceeding, that if Ministers were 
allowed to delay measures to the end of the session, and then pass 
them, the votes of official persons would give them a complete control 
over the House; but an analysis of the division showed a majority for 
Ministers without the votes of any oflicial persons. However, the op- 
position, if persevered in, must be successful. He felt himself unable 
to carry the bill; though he was ready to fight the battle single-handed 
to the last. He intended that the bill should be considered in Com- 
mittee, reprinted with the amendments, and then he should move to 
postpone the further consideration of the measure for three months, 
But a difficulty would remain. The Bank of Ireland hefd 900,0000. 
of Exchequer Bills, by funding which an advantage would accrue to 
the public. He intended to bring in a bill empowering him to fund 
these Exchequer Bills, and another to coniinue the existing arrangements 
with the Bank of Ireland to the Ist of January 1841. But he fore- 
warned the House against the dangerous employment of its forms— 
against the prostitution of useful rules to bad purposes. He had not 
been defeated by numbers, but by an unprecedented use of the forms of 
the House. 

Mr. O’ConnELt felt proud of having established the precedent of 
which Mr. Rice complained. He had used the privileges of the House 
to defeat a much worse precedent—that of a Minister of the Crown pre- 
suming to dictate to the House of Commons— 

This Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had not been aided by any one 
single member of the Cabinet—this right honourable gentleman, who had stood 
alone, going through a debate of six or eight nights without a solitary iadivi- 
dual upon the Treasury benches rising to support him—this undaunted and 
puissant Chancellor of the Exchequer was the cue who had taken the high and 
haughty position which they had seen. (Langhter.) The wise and sagacious 
Chancellor talked of the public loss of 23,000/.; but why had he not served 
notice upon the Bank of Ireland for 1838, for 1839, or for 1840? He had 
neglected to do so; and thus he had placed himself and the country in the 
power of the Bank of Ireland, instead of having the Bank of Ireland in his 
power. Mr. O’Connell had offered to give up his opposition if any gentleman 
would stand up and say that this bill had been brought in at a time proper for 
discussing its merits. But no gentleman had done so; and why hook he, 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself had not dared to do so? The 
right honourable gentleman had told the House, that even were a call of the 
House to take place now, not three hundred Members would be brought 
in. That was his own statement, and yet he was the man who pre- 
sumed to talk of what he termed a “ mechanical process of opposition.” A 
Chancellor of the Exchequer such as the right honourable gentleman, standing 
alone, with about one-tenth of the House of Commons in attendance, bringing 
in such a bill, was much more like prostituting the situation of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, than the course which he had pursued was like prostituting 
the privileges of a Member of Parliament. 

He knew the opinion of Scotland pretty well, and he knew he was 
fairly representing his own constituents. As for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer— 

The right honourable gentleman would soon be sheltered in a safe haven, 
from which he might look down upon their struggles ; and he trusted that he 
would never have to repeat his name, except for some ancient recollection or 
another. As the right honourable gentleman had analyzed the divisions on 
this bill, he would ask how many of those who wished to destroy the Ministry 
had voted in the minority against him? With a single exception, there was no 
one in those minorities but those who supported her Majesty’s Government, 
But then, said the Chancellor of the Exchequer, “The Bank of Ireland is a 
splendid thing; it is all generosity, and goodness, and brilliancy.” He had 
not said a word against the Bank Directors personally ; he believed that there 
were not more amiable men in private life; but, with one or two exceptions, 
they were awfully bad politicians. They had the sanction of honourable gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House, and Mr. O'Connell gave them credit 
when he believed that they would not have given their support to the Directors 
of the Bank of Ireland if they had been Liberal. 

No substantial reason had been stated for continuing the Bank of 
Ireland’s monopoly— 

For three years the Chancellor of the Exchequer had neglected his daty. 
Committee after Committee had sat to obtain information; information had 
been obtained; for twelve months the Chancellor of the Exchequer had not 
brought forward the bill; and when he did bring it forward, it was at a time 
when he had admitted that he would not have succeeded, even with the aid of 
a call of the {louse, in procuring an attendance of half the Members of that 
House. He had mighty divisions of 35, 36, and 38, and he talked of fighting 
single-handed. The troops on either side would not number 23; and yet 
this hero of a hundred fights would exhaust his strength in a House num- 
bering 23 at one time, 25 at another, and actually amounting to 27 at 
another! He trusted that when the question should be again brought 
forward, some Member of more talent, but of equal determination, would 
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resist the attempt as he had done. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had himself broken down one branch of the monopoly that beyond fifty miles 
had been extended all over Ireland. He had broken that down; he had himself 
joined the Joint Stock Banks, by which, as he said, notes were coined ; and then 
he turned round and talked with ease about establishing the monopoly itself. 
He was sorry that Mr. Rice had not given up the bill with something of a 
better temper—with somewhat of a less disposition to cast obloquy on others; 
when, if there were any crime, he was himself the criminal, without any ex- 
cuse, and without any attempt at palliation. The spirit which existed in Ive- 
land would prevent her oppressors from holding the Ministerial bench. Tong 
might that spirit animate her; and as to this bill, he was content to appeal to 
the opinion of the people of Ireland. ( Cheers.) 

Lord Howrck and Lord Morevera declared that Mr, Rice was sup- 
ported by all his colleagues. 

Mr. Hume and Mr. Extts rejoiced in Mr. Rice’s defeat. 

The House went into Committee pro forma. 

Mr. Serine Rice obtained leave to bring in a bill to continue the 
Bank of Ireland Bill passed last session, for another year. The bill 
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was subsequently brought in, and read a first time; read a second time 
on Wednesday ; and “ committed” on Thursday. 
Fonpinec oF ExcHequer Bs. 


‘On Monday, the Commons being in Committee for considering “ Ex- 
chequer Bills Funding,” Mr. Serine Rice explained the measures he 
‘had taken to fund four millions of Exchequer Bills. He cited opinions 
in favour of reducing the unfunded debt; and then argued that the 
course he had taken, that of inviting tenders without fixing his price, 
was fairest for the country and the contractors. There was besides 
Mr. Huskisson’s opinion tojustify his adoption of that plan. Mr. Rice 
detailed at length the proceedings relative to this operation, with which 
our readers are already familiar; denying positively that he had held 
any communication with the Bank respecting any offer that might 
come from that establishment. He anticipated that before Friday 
offers of 2,500,000/., in addition to the 500,000/. from the Bank, would 
be made. The remaining million he supposed he should not get. He 
concluded by moving resolutions, preliminary to the introduction of a 
bill for carrying his plan into effect. 

Mr. Hume thought that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the po- 
sition to which he had been driven, could not have done better than 
make the offers for tenders that he had made; but he ought to have 
applied himself to the reduction of the unfunded debt long ago, and 
under more favourable circumstances. 

Sir Joun Rae Re said a few words in defence of the Bank; and 
stated his opinion that Mr. Rice would obtain the Exchequer Bills he 
wanted on the terms he offered. 

No other remarks of importance were made, and the resolutions 
were agreed to. 

The resolutions were “reported” on Tuesday, and a bill founded 
thereon brought in and read a first time. On Wednesday, the bill was 
read a second time; and on Thursday, 

Mr. Sprixa Rice moved that it be “ committed;” prefacing his 
motion with a statement of the difficulties which the operation had en- 
countered, but had nearly overcome— 

The House was aware that the amount of Exchequer Bills proposed to be 
funded was 4,000,000. The House was also aware that of that sum halfa 
million was taken at once by the Bank of England. There then remained 
3,500,000/. to be provided for.” The subscriptions for that purpose were opened 
on the 19th August, and on that day 694,000/. were subscribed for. The fol- 
lowing day, the 20th, was avery gloomy and rainy day ; and, as he should pre- 
sently show, it not unfrequently happened that the state of the barometer and 
the appearances of the weather had a very material influence upon large pe- 
cuniary transactions in the City. On that gloomy day the subscriptions looked 
as gloomy as the weather—they fell with the mercury ; the amount subscribed 
for was only 118,500/. The 21st of August was more cheering—a fresher 
spirit inspired the market; the amount subscribed for was 736,000/. And on 
this day, not being the close of the subscriptions, because they will still be open 
to-morrow, whether owing to the fineness of the weather or toany other at- 
mospherie cause, the amount subscribed for has been 1,672,5001; showing a 
total already subscribed for, under the new principle, of 3,721,0002. of Ex- 
chequer Bills, and leaving only a sum of 279,000/. to be subscribed for. He 
therefore now felt entirely warranted in congratulating the House, that, in 
adopting a sound and just principle, the success of the experiment had fully 
justified the risk run by the Government. He might also congratulate the 
Hfouse upon the terms on which these subscriptions had been effected. It was 
not mercly the saving of money; but when the House recollected that the 
transaction was undertaken at a period when the interest of money was very 
high—when the interest,on the part of the Bank of England had been raised, 
and when interest on money loans had been raised to a most extraordinary and 
he believed most unprecedented extent—when these circumstances were re- 
membered, he thought the House would agree with him, that there never was 
an instance of any financial operation which brought to so severe a test the 

ublic credit of this country. Notwithstanding the disadvantages to which he 

adverted, this funding of 4,000,0002. of Exchequer Bills had been com- 
pleted—for completed he considered it to be—at a rate of interest which might 
amount to about 3/. 6s. per cent. He would venture to say, that there was 
scarcely a gentleman whom he had. the honour of addressing who would @ 
priori have anticipated so favourable a result. 

His anticipations respecting the diminution of the Unfunded Debt 
had been more than realized— 

Comparing the year 1836 with the year 1839, he found that in that period 
no less a reduction would have been effected in the amount of the Unfunded 
Debt of the country than 9,650,0007. That reduction had been carried into 
effect almost imperceptibly, and without any inconvenient pressure upon the 
money-market ; because he had the satisfaction of seeing that the price of 
Consols, though high, stood pretty nearly the same as it did before. He only 
rayed the House to compare this result with that which would have been 
inevitable, if he had acted upon the recommendation so strongly pressed upon 
him by some Members of the House—namely, to raise a money-loan for 
4,000,000/., for the purpose of applying the money in Exchequer Bills. He was 

- quite sure that the public would have been losers if that recommendation had 
been acted upon, and that the money-market would have been subjected to 
great inconvenience. 

Mr. Hume wished to know, what would be the amount added to the 
permanent debt of the country by this operation, the amount of Ex- 
chequer Bills issued for public works now outstanding, and the amount 
proposed to be issued to make good the deficiency of revenue in the 
present year ? 

Mr. Rice said, he would answer each question distinctly, if Mr. 
Hume would put them on paper; but he could then give him a partial 
reply— 

With regard to Exchequer Bills issued on account of public works, he be- 
lieved the amount of them now outstanding was about 400,000/, but he had 
not an exact return. As to the issues on account of the Public Works (Ire- 
land) Bill, he had stated that at the commencement the bills amounted to 
328,000/.; but that amount, on the 5th of Apiil, was reduced to 195,0002, 
and he believed it had been further reduced since. 


The House went into Committee, and clauses were added to the bill | 


for funding 900,000/. Exchequer Bills held by the Bank of Ireland. 
Sream CoMMUNICATION WITH AMERICA AND THE WEST INvIEs. 
Mr. Hume, on Wednesday, moved for copies of “any contract, pro- 
posal, or agreement entered into by the Board of Admiralty, or any 
other department of her Majesty’s Government, respecting the convey- 
ance of the mails to the West Indies and America; stating whether the 
same had been agreed to by private contract or public tender; and 





e PU 
stating also the terms or offers made by merchants of Bristol or other 
parties for the said contract.” 

Mr. Cuartes Woop said he could not furnish the papers, but hoped 
Mr. Hume would be satisfied with the explanation he was Prepared ty 

lve— 

A contract had been entered into for the conveyance of mails to Aalif 
The lowest tender which Government had received in answer to public elie 
tisement, was for 45,000/. a year, the mail to be conveyed once a month, This 
appeared to Government much too high, and they had consequently made 
private bargain, by which, for a slightly-increased sum, they would have doubl 
the quantity of work performed. ‘The contract was for the conveyance of the 
mail to Halifax once a fortnight, at the rate of 50,0002. yearly. Government 
had also made arrangements for a mail from Halifax to Boston once a fort 
night, and the total yearly expense would be 60,0002 These arrangement 
were made for seven years. With respect to the conveyance of the mails ty 
the West Indies, no contract was yet made ; but he did not anticipate that the 
service would be performed at the same low rate, unless the party contracting 
to do it had important interests of another kind at stake in the West Indies, 
Certain persons had come to the Treasury and Admiralty, and said they would 
—_ the duty for 240,000. That was agreed to. What was the Service to 
be done? There was now a communication by sailing-vessels twice a month 
between this country and the West Indies, and there was a communication, 
once a month by the same means with Mexico. But the mode of communie. 
tion by sailing-packets was altogether deficient and unsatisfactory. There wa 
no regular communication at all with Malabar, and the communication betiveey 
the whole of our West Indian possessions and the coasts of South and North 
America was very defective ; there was no packet communication whatever be. 
tween Mexico and the West Indies, and no direct communication between 
Cuba and the east coast of America. If specie were to be conveyed from 
Mexico to any part of the West Indies, there was no mode of doing it but b 
a ship of war. In fact, there was no communication which could be depended 
upon between the West Indies and the whole of North America. These were 
deficiencies which would be supplied by the parties with whom this contract 
had been made. ‘Twice a month steamers of 400 horse power would cross the 
Atlantic ; and such lines would be established as would connect all the islands 
of the West Indies, whether British or foreign, and as would also connect our 
Colonies in the West Indies with those in Demerara and Berbice, with the 
Caraceas and Honduras, with Havannah, with Vera Cruz and the Westen 
part of the United States. A connexion also would be established between 
Havannah and New York. The number of steamers required would be about 
fourteen; and the result would be, that they would have communications be. 
tween the whole Northern part of South America, and the whole Southern part 
of the United States, and with the British islands; and such a one, too, a3 
might be reckoned on as certain. This would be established early in the sum- 
mer of 1841; which was as soon as so many steamers, which would be of a size of 
which there were as yet only two examples, conld be built. This, he thought, 
was as satisfactory an arrangement as could be; and that it was a fair one there 
could be no doubt, when it was considered how heavy must be the expense of 
building so many vessels, and also of sending out coal from the country to sup- 
ply them. The arrangement had been made to last for ten years; the reason 
tor which was, that unless they had settled that the contract should last fora 

considerable term, the Admiralty would not have been able to get the services 
performed for the same money. 

Sir Roperr Ror earnestly hoped that it would be a condition in 
the proposed contract that Falmouth should continue to be one of the 
packet-stations. 

Mr. F, T. Barra hoped the House would express no opinion on the 
subject, but permit the Government to make such arrangements as 
would be most beneficial to the public generally. 

Mr. FreswrizLp was most anxious to see the contract, or quast 
contract— 

He did not know what information the honourable Member for Kilkenny 
might have on the subject, but in the Falmouth Packet there was a report of 
a meeting of merchants at Bristol, at which it was resolved that an offer should 
be made to the Government to convey the mails to and from the West Indies 
for 100,000/. less than had been offered by the London Company, which was 
understood to be 240,000/. It appeared to have created great astonishment 
that so precipitate a step should have been taken by the Government, and that 
the country at large should not have been informed of their intention. He 
was surprised that a contract should have taken place without the public being 
placed in a situation to bid against each other. Formerly the packet-service 
was in private hands, and the Government transferred it to the Admiralty; and 
he saw no reason why it should not be retained by the Government, who 
ought certainly to be able to perform the duties as cheaply as any company. 

Lord Extot urged the necessity of keeping up the naval establish- 
ments of Falmouth ; and objected to give the new company a monopoly 
for ten years, during which period they would reap all the advantage of 
improvements in machinery and in the use of fuel. 

Mr. Acuionny could see no difficulty in producing the papers moved 
for by Mr. Hume. If the offer of the Bristol merchants were accepted, 
there would be a saving of a million in ten years. 

Mr. Caanrtes Woop believed the arrangement was an extremely 
good one for the Government and the public. The Government had 
always sueceeded in making better bargains by private contract than by 
public tenders. 

Mr. Hume doubted the power of the Government to make contracts 
which required 2,400,000/ of the public money, without the consent of 
Parliament— 

If they had power to dispose of this sum, why should they not have the 
power to dispose of 20,000,0002.? If they were able to make a contract of 
this nature for ten years, why not for fifty ? In fact, they might bind down 
the whole expenditure of the country. : 

The motion was agreed to; Mr. Bartna and Mr. Woop assuring 
Mr. Hume that the papers they could supply would give him no new 
information. 

MIscELLANEOUS. 

Bits PAsseD BY THE Lorps. On Monday—Joint Stock Banks, 
Poor-Law Continuance, Birmingham Police.” On Tuesday — Poot 
Rates Collection. 

Tue AUCHTERARDER Case. Lord BrovaHam, on Monday, briefly 
stated the leading circumstances connected with this case ; reminding 
their Lordships, that by a decision of their House a judgment of the 
Court of Session in Scotland had been confirmed, whereby it was made 
incumbent on the Presbytery to admit the minister of a parish, pte 
sented to the parish by the lawful patron, without submitting the 
matter to the people of the parish. The law was perfectly clear, that 


the Presbytery were bound to appoint the minister on the presentation 





of the patron alone. The General Assembly had passed a resolution 
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in terms assenting to the decision of the House, but tending to obstruct 
ts execution. A Commission of the General Assembly was appointed, 
to which, during the vacation, this and other matters were referred. 
Ata meeting of this Commission, the report of a deputation which came 
to London during the trial of the case was read. It was stated that 
the Government had directed the Lord Advocate to prepare a bill, nul- 
Jifying the “intrusion” of the minister, whose right the Lords had 
sanctioned. ‘Then came a letter from the Lord High Commissioner to 
the Moderator of the Assembly, announcing that in a conversation 
which he had held with the Queen, her Majesty had commanded 
him to declare her approval of the manner in which they had conducted 
all their proceedings—a manifest misstatement. And this Commission, 
instead of recording the resolution of the Lords, had adopted, by a ma- 
jority of 111 to 28, a report which recommended that Mr. Young, the 
minister, should not be admitted to “ his trials.” Now Lord Brougham 
wished Lord Melbourne to say whether the Lord High Commissioner 
had not misunderstood the purport of her Majesty’s communication, 
and whether the deputation had correctly reported the intention of 
Government with regard to the main question? 

Lord MeLBourneE replied, that it was not in his power, nor would it 
be proper, to give any explanation respecting the Queen's communica- 
to the Lord High Commissioner; but as to the conduct of Government, 
there was no intention whatever of setting aside the decision of that 
House, and the Government had only directed the Lord Advocate to 
confer with the Procurator for the Church of Scotland, and give this 
subject his serious consideration. 

Lord BroueHam professed to be satisfied with Lord Melbourne’s 
answer. 

CotonEL Brapiey’s Case. Lord Broveram, on Thursday, pre- 
sented a petition from Colonel Bradley, praying to be restored to his 
commission, and for general relief. The Duke of WeLLiNncTon said, 
this case had been pending a long time; and Lord Melbourne ought to 
be prepared to say whether Government would take it into considera- 
tion. Lord MeELBourne was not sufficiently acquainted with the facts 
of the case, to say whether the prayer of the petition should be granted 
ornot. The Duke of WELLINGTON said, he was Commander-in-Chief 
when Colonel Bradley suffered the treatment of which he complained ; 
but he had not the slightest objection that the Colonel's case should be 
considered in an indulgent manner. Lord BrouGuam withdrew the 
petition ; for he was sure, after what the Duke of Wellington had said, 
Colonel Bradley would obtain redress; and he thought to present a 
petition to Parliament was the last step that should be adopted. 

On Monday—Courts in Counties 


BILLs PASSED BY THE CoMMONS. 
(to remove inconveniences in administering justice in “ detached parts’ 
of counties.) On Tuesday—Consolidated Funds (the Appropriation 
Bill.) 

Tue Duke or Martnoroven’s Pension. The bill for relieving the 
Duke of Marlborough’s pension from the tax of one shilling and six- 
pence in the pound, levied on other pensions, was read a second time on 
Monday. On Tuesday, it went through the Committee. On Wednes- 
day, a division took place on the motion to receive the report; which 
motion, opposed by Mr. Hume, was carried by 48 to 5. 

Metropotitan Portce Courts Brut. The Lords’ amendments 
were agreed to by the Commons, on Tuesday. 

Uxsust Imprisonment. Mr. Waktey, on Thursday, presented a 
petition from Henry Cornelius Thomas, surgeon, of Camberwell, cam- 
plaining of the illegal imprisonment of his brother, Frederick Thomas, 
surgeon of the same place. Frederick Thomas had been sentenced to 
Imprisonment, some months ago, for stealing goods from a house in 
Camberwell Grove. He was sent to Chelmsford Gaol; and the im- 
prisonment had such an effect on his feelings that he became insane, 
and was now in the felons’ wing of Bethlehem Hospital. The testimony 
on which he was convicted was of the loosest kind ; and the witnesses 
were so entirely mistaken, that a Mr. Cooke had since avowed that he 
had taken away the goods which Thomas was charged with stealing, 
and that Thomas never had them in his possession. Mr. Wakley said, 
that many of the documents on which the prisoner relied to prove his 
Innocence had been sent to the Home Office ; and the petitioner could 
not get them back, and was not allowed to take copies of them. He 
wished to found a motion on the subject; but as Lord John Russell 
was not in his place, would postpone it till the next day. 

Mr. Hawes expressed his entire conviction of the complete inno- 
cence of Mr. Thomas. This conviction was the result of an investiga- 
tion by two barristers of eminence, who had gratuitously given their 
services in the case. He had submitted ihe matter to Lord John 
Russell ; who gave it every attention, but, nevertheless, came to the 
conclusion that the prisoner ought not to be released. 

Mr. Sprinc Rice promised that Lord John Russell should be in- 
formed of what had been said. 

Mr. WarpuTon said, there was the greatest doubt whether this gen- 
tleman had been properly convicted. 

Turkey anp Ecyer. In reply to a question from Mr. Hume, Lord 
Pamerston made the following statement— 

On the 28th of last month, a note was presented to the Ministers of the 
Porte, signed by the representatives of the Five Powers, technically called a 

collective note,” which note said that they (the representatives) were in- 
structed by their several Governments to inform the Porte, that the Five 
Powers were agreed generally as to the affairs now pending between Turkey 
and Egypt; and that they were instructed to request the Porte to suspend any 
oon with Mehemet Ali, and not to proceed therein without the know- 
eee 99g of the Five Powers. That note was received by the 
os “ 7 ne a with great thankfulness: therefure the House might 
of the Es 1a not ing w ould be done to lead toa disturbance of the peace 

1¢ Kast, unless some new subject should arise, of which at present there 
Was no prospect whatever. 

Dreree FIsHeries. Lord Paumerston obtained leave to bring in 
7 ete’ into effect regulations, which he expected would be 
ys ar —— @ convention between the English and French 
Mince “ “s or settling the boundaries of the oyster-fisheries between 
rin keg ra coast of France. The subjects of each country would 
aa page ape right of fishing within three miles of low-water- 
pass 4 & the whole extent of the coast of the United Kingdom on 

and, and of France on the other. 








The Court. 


Tue Queen went to Windsor on Saturday, in company with her 
mother. It was the Dutchess’s birthday, and a festive party was as- 
sembled in the afternoon on Virginia Water, and in the evening at 
Windsor Castle. The company included Lord Melbourne, Dowager 
Countess Cowper, Lady Fanny Cowper, Mr. William Cowper, Lord 
Morpeth, the Earl of Surry, the Earl and Countess of Uxbridge, and 
Mr. Brand. 

Her Majesty spent Sunday at Windsor; and returned, with her 
mother, to Buckingham Palace on Monday forenoon. In the evening, 
the Queen entertained at dinner, Duke Ferdinand of Saxe Coburg, the 
Princess Victoria, Prince Augustus and Prince Leopold of Saxe Co- 
burg; who had all arrived the same day from the Continent. 

On Thursday, the Queen honoured the Duke and Dutchess of Suther- 
land with her company at dinner. The Dutchess of Kent and the 
— of the Saxe Coburg family were also of the party at Stafford 

ouse. 

The Queen left Buckingham Palace yesterday afternoon, for Windsor. 
Her Majesty was accompanied by the Dutchess of Kent, Duke Ferdi- 
nand, and Princess Victoria of Saxe Coburg. The Royal party will 
return to town this forenoon. 





The I{Mletropolis. 

The Westminster Sessions commenced on Thursday. There were 
118 prisoners, mostly charged with small offences. The following case 
deserves attention. 

Thomas Levey, nine years old, the top of whose head was scarcely 
visible above the bar, was charged with stealing a piece of old iron, va- 
lued at fourpence, from some premises in the Vauxhall Road, where, 
the Foreman of the Jury said, the iron was left unprotected and ex- 
posed to theft. The child had no mother, and had been neglected by 
his father. He had been several weeks in prison, but his father had 
never inquired after him. The Court sentenced the outcast to two 
years’ further imprisonment, with the intention of putting hia under the 
care of the Children’s Friend Society. 

At Bow Street, on Tuesday, Edward Hayward, apparently a very 
harmless person, was examined on a charge of obstructing the Queen's 
progress during her Majesty’s ride in Hyde Park on Friday last. He laid 
hold of the bridle of the Queen’s horse, and endeavoured to present a 
petition to her Majesty ; but was given into custody by Lord Gardner, 
in attendance on the Queen. He was taken to Bow Street on Monday, 
but his examination was postponed till Mr. Minshull could consult the 
authorities at the Home Office. It appeared that Hayward had written 
several letters to Colonel Clithero, strongly expressing a desire to marry 
the Queen! He is a native of St. Helena, and had been sent to Eng- 
land when young: he had been in various occupations ; had been com- 
mitted to prison several times for threatening persons with violence, 
and had been twice in a lunatic asylum. Hayward is remanded for a 
week. 

On Thursday, Henry James Rodwell complained of ill-treatment in 
Tothill Fields Prison. He had been sent there for refusing to pay a 
fine of twenty shillings, imposed as a punishment for selling twopenny 
worth of oysters between the hours of one and five o’clock in the 
morning. He soon paid the fine, and was liberated; but said that 
the conduct of the keepers of the prison towards him was improper 
and unwarrantable— 

When he reached the prison, he was compelled to take of his clothes, and 
stand naked for about five minutes upon a stone pavement, exposed to the gaze 
of sixteen or seventeen men and boys, and then ordered to go into a bath, 
where a man had just washed himself. Before going in, he remonstrated 
with the Governor of the prison, and threatened to write to Lord John 
Russell on the subject; but he was told that it was according to the regula- 
tions of the prison, and he must comply with them. He was a housekeeper, 
and paid 902. a year rent besides rates and taxes; and when he remonstrated 
against the treatment he was subjected to, the Governor of the gaol called him 
a convicted thief. 

Mr. Minshull said, the Magistrates had no power over the regula- 
tions of the prison; but Mr. Rodwell might send a statement of his 
case to the Home Office. 

George Coker, a boy of fifteen, who killed a young man in a quarrel, 
was found guilty of manslaughter, when tried at the Central Criminal 
Court. He was sentenced to transportation for life ; although, in the 
recent and far more aggravated case of Medhurst, the sentence was 
only three years’ imprisonment, without hard labour. The gross dis- 
parity of the punishment assigned to these two offenders, has occasioned 
much remark, and a memorial to the Home Secretary is in course of 
signature, praying for a commutation of punishment. The Jury unani- 
mously signed this petition. 

A fire broke out on Tuesday night in Cheapside, by which a large 
amount of property was destroyed. It was first discovered in the pre- 
mises of Mr. Jennings, hatter, opposite the Atlas Insurance Office, but 


| soon spread to Mr. Tege’s, the bookseller, where much damage was 


done ina short time. The fire commenced at half-past nine, and was 
got under about eleven. Mr. Tegg is insured; but Mr. Jennings, who 
only entered the premises last week, is not insured. 





The BWrobinces. 

Mr. Manners Sutton, son of Viscount Canterbury, opposes Mr. Gib- 
son at Cambridge ; and both the candidates are employed in an active 
canvass. The Tories are making efforts to gain the votes of the Wes- 
leyan Liberals, on the pretence that Mr. Gibson is no friend to religion, 
because he supported the Government plan of education. Of course 
the orthodoxy and piety of Mr. Sutton are beyond doubt: was not his 
grandfather an Archbishop ? 

A meeting of Mr. Gibson’s supporters was held on Wednesday even- 
ing, at the Hoop Hotel. All the leading Liberals of Cambridge were 
present, and the room was crowded. Alderman R. Foster having taken 
the chair, explained the circumstances under which Mr. Gibson would 
appear before them as a candidate to succeed Mr. Spring Rice ; and 
proposed that Mr. Gibson, who was on the premises, should be invited 
to come up stairs. Mr. Gibson immediately entered the room, and was 
received with loud cheers. After the lapse of a few minutes, he began 
his address to the meeting. He said that he was in the country, living 
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in retirement, without any hope of mingling in politics for some time 
to come, when he received a letter from several gentlemen in Cam- 
bridge, inviting him to state his political opinions at a public meeting 
of the electors, and expressing a reasonable assurance, that if these opi- 
nions were satisfactory, he would be returned to Parliament, in the 
room of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer. Upon that invitation 
he appeared before them. He would not have lent himself to any pro- 
ceeding which would have caused division in the Liberal party : he had 
declined an invitation to stand for Perth on that ground. Having pre- 
mised thus far, he would say a word or two on what had been called 
his political apostacy— 

He went to Parliament, having expressly and publicly declared himself a 
Liberal Conservative, and having been elected by a Conservative constituency, 
He had not then paid such attention to public matters as he since had occasion 
todo. He had been accustomed to judge of politics, as too many others in the 
ranks of the Conservatives did, without reference to their merits, but accord- 
ing io the notions and objects of his party; and forming this Conservative 
estimate, he came to the conclusion that all change was to be opposed; and he 
satisfied himself with the feeling that it was his duty to oppose every thing 
like innovation. When he undertook, however, to fill the post of a Represen- 
tative of the People, it occurred to him that he was not to take his opinions 
from others, but to think for himself. In Parliament, therefore, he determined 
to look upon every public matter which came before him impartially, and to 
reason on it rightly «ccording to the best of his judginent. He had not been 
Jong in the House of Commons when he found, that to vote with his party, 
and according to his judgment, was not one and the same thing. (Cheers.) 
He struggled for some time between the dictates of party on the one hand, and 
of reason and conscience on the other: he at length gave way to the latter; 
by which he was not ashamed to confess that he was proud to be influenced, 
when he acknowledged, at tlie same time, that he had done his best to bea 
Tory, and had failed. (Cheers and laughter.) He had sat in the House of 
Commons, and looked upon Conservatism in all its colours, and listened to all 
its arguments; and he found that it was not the Conservatism which the great 
Conservative leader, Sir Robert Pecl, declares in favour of, and explained to 
the nation in his famous address to the electors of Tamworth. That mani- 
{esto professed to be in favour of necessary reforms, and talked of remedying 
real abuses ; but time and experience proved that it was but a jesuitical at- 
tempt to deceive the calm and steadily-thinking portion of the community, 
and to get honest and worthy men to join the ranks of the Tories ; who, if they 
knew the real views of the party, would never think of an adhesion. But 
when he found that by seceding from the party views and tactics of Conserva- 
tism, he had offended his constituency, he resigned his scat ; and what could 
he do more? (Loud cheers.) ~ 

He defended his vote upon the Government plan of education, and 
explained why Tories were opposed to the spread of knowledge— 

The Tories said, if you give the people knowleff& pe would make 
fhem unhappy: teach them history, and geography, and arithmetic, and 
you will make them discontented with their situation, and pave the way 
to revolution. ‘They would soon see the justice of an extension of the fran- 
chise, and they would begin to think that the Corn-laws were not so very ad- 
vantageous to the working classes. Education would sharpen their intellects, 
and teach them to profit by experience. It would lead them to inqyjire, and well 
the Tories knew all this, and good reason had they to dread inquiry ; and every 
portion of the party, whenever inquiry was proposed, showed their dread of it as 
strongly as did the old Cambridge Corporation—( Cheers and laughter)—if he 
was to judge by a book which had been recently put into his hands, and which 
was the history of that immaculate and defunct body. Inquiry was hateful 
to the Tories, because it tended to dispel prejudices and abuses which it was 
their interest to keep up and maintain. ‘This, then, was his opinion respecting 
national education—that it should be universal, within the reach of all, and 
especially of the humblest classes, who needed it most; that every parish 
should have its day-scltool, open to the Roman Catholic, the Dissenter, or the 
Jew, who wished to avail themselves of secular instruction. He would have a 
broad outline of the principles and practice of Christianity taught and incul- 
cated in those schools ; but he never should consent to the nonsense of spend- 
ing the better part of the hours of school in committing the Church Catechism 
and the historical parts of the Old Yestament, which were a useless task, to 
memory. 

He declared himself in favour of the Ballot, aud hoped the time was 
not far distant when the elective franchise might and would be granted 
to the people; but he would bide his time, lest premature interference 
might militate against the authority of the law and the stability of so- 
ciety. His Electors Removal Bill proved that he dabbled a bit with the 
franchise— 

He was told that he went too far; that his proposition was contrary to the 
spirit and intention of the Reform Bill. An outery was raised by the Tories ; 
and there was a Tory whip—(many gentlemen present might not know what a 
whip ag Ey he refused to be whipped in with the pack ; but Mr. Manners 
Sutton, the Tory candidate for Cambridge, if ever he enjoyed the honour of a 
seatin the House, would know well what it meant. (Laughter and cheers.) 
Well, the Tory strength was brought to bear against him: he succeeded in carry- 
ing his measure through the Commons, but it was thrown out by the Lords. 
The Tory majority of that assembly could not bear any thing which emanated 
from him, and they agreed with their friends in the Commons, that the inde- 
pendent course he was pursuing was one of the grossest pieces of insubordination 
on record. (Loud laughter.) And all this was because he simply maintained 
that it was not unjust nor extraordinary to allow a man to vote in October 
who had a right to vote in July. ( Cheers.) 

He was for a moderate fixed duty on corn. The present laws were 
bad, and ought to be abolished. He hoped to see reform in the law, 
and justice brought to every man’s door. 

At the conclusion of his speech, Mr. Gibson was enthusiastically 
cheered. Resolutions were passed approving of his politics, and pledg- 
ing the meeting to use every effort to secure his return. 

On Thursday night, Sir John Milley Doyle made his appearance in 
Cambridge, and offered himself as a candidate on the Liberal interest ; 
but, getting no support from electors, took his departure yesterday 
afternoon. 







Sir William Chaytor has sold his extensive and beautiful estate of 
Witton Castle, in the county of Durham, to Donald Maclean, Esq., the 
respectable and constitutional Representative of the city of Oxford, 
who intends to reside on the domain. The amount of the purchase- 
money is said to be close upon one hundred thousand pounds.—New- 
castle Journal. [The purchase will strengthen the Tory interest in 
Lord Durham’s county. | 

The trial of the cause between the Coroner appointed by the Town- 
Council of Manchester and the County Coroner, the result of which 
will decide as to the validity of the charter of incorporation recently 





ri 
granted to the town of Manchester, is fixed for Monday next, Tyg 
Attorney-General will conduct the case on the part of the corporation, 

The beautiful new church at Ketley, which was built and endowed af 
the sole expense of the Duke of Sutherland, was consecrated on the 
13th by the Lord Bishop of Hereford.—Salopian Journal. 

We are glad to hear that the friends of education have resolved to 
aid the Government grant by private subscription, and that a consider. 
able sum has been already contributed. At the head of the list is her 
Majesty, for 100/. Lord John Russell 100/., and several other influential 
parties considerable sums, one of whom has subscribed 200/.—Chelten. 
ham Free Press. 

It is not generally known that a steamer of very large tonnage is tg 
be launched in a day or two from Chatham Dockyard. It will haye 
been begun and finished within the incredibly short space of eight 
weeks. Weare informed that this extreme expedition is an experiment 
under direction of the Government, in order to ascertain the shortest 
possible time in which such a vessel can be completed. The number 
of hands have been unlimited; in fact, the men are working on her at 
the present moment as thick as bees in a hive, and they are allowed to 
make as many working-hours per day as they can. ‘The sum q 
portioned for the labour, we understand, is 4,000/. ; and should it not 
cost that, the overplns is to be divided among the men. ‘The experj- 
ment has excited the greatest possible interest in the neighbourhood. 
Greenwich Gazette. 

The Speaker, it appears, gained the prize for the best pig exhibited 
at the late Oxford agricultural meeting. This, some of the Oxonians 
say, was owing to the right honourable gentleman having been so long 
accustomed “to go the whole hog ;” and others, that it was a fit award 
to the Member for Hampshire.—Standard. 

The wreck of a fine schooner, the Despatch of Salcombe, has been 
found in the English Channel, off Stoke Church Point. She left Sal- 
combe on the 29th ultimo, for the Mediterranean: it is supposed that 
she had been run down, and that all her crew perished. ‘The body of 
one seaman was found. 


The following accounts of the crops and prospects of the harvests 
are selected from papers received during the week. 

In consequence of the unsettled state of the weather, no progress has been 
made in the hay-harvest during the past week. Many crops are yet even uns 
cut. The heavy rains that have fallen within the last few days, have excited 
the most serious apprehensions for the corn-harvest; which, uader the most 
favourable circumstances that can arise, must now be very late.—Durham 
Chronicle. 

We are glad to learn from the various farmers in the neighbourhood of Don- 
caster, who have escaped the late visitation of the sweeping floods, that the 
wheat-harvest promises to be abundant, especially upon sand land, where the 
ears are heavy, and the straw strong; but on the clay-soil so much cannot be 
said, as the crops will be comparatively thin. The plants, however, are well 
eared.— Doncaster Chronicle. 

The weather in the Berwick district has assumed a very serious character: 
it has rained, more or Jess, almost every day, in such torrents as must have greatly 
damaged the grain-crops, we fear, in many situations. We have so far an 
abundant season; yet, without an improvement in the weather, it will beof 
little avail. We would humbly suggest that on Sabbath next the prayers of 
all Christian congregations should be specially offered up to Almighty God, 
that he “ would send us such weather as that we may receive the fruits of the 
earth in due season.” This pious practice is well worthy of being adopted at 
so critical a juncture.— Berwick Warder. 

A considerable quantity of wheat has been carried in the neighbourhood of 
Reading ; some of it in good order, but a good deal rather too hastily. In the 
more backward parts of the county reaping has only commenced, and fine hot 
weather is much to be desired, that the wheat may be safely housed. Friday 
was marked by heavy thunder-showers and a falling barometer; but the wea- 
ther, though unsettled, is not decidedly wet. The rains have been very pat+ 
tial.— Berks Chronicle. 

The cutting of wheat is general around Stamford, and the crops are pretty 
good ; but the weather is as cold as it was last year at the same time. It seems 
probable that the absence of solar heat willagain make the yield of flour less 
than an average.—Lincoln Mercury. 

Corn harvest will soon be general in the neighbourhood of Barnstaple. 
Several of our leading agriculturists have begun, and we have heard nothing 
yet to induce us to believe that the crops are not generally good.— North De- 
von Advertiser. 

The harvest has now universally commenced in the neighbourhood of Sher- 
borne ; and, from all the information we can collect on the subject of the state 
of the crops, we are led to believe there will be an average return—particularly 
if the weather should continue throughout so favourable for the gather- 
ing as it at present promises to be. Although on grounds much exposed the 
wheat was partially beaten down by the late high winds and rain, still no ma- 
terial injury has resulted from it; great portions having since recovered its 
erect position, whilst none has been so far levelled as to preclude from the grail 
the ripening influence of the sun and air. Barley and oats look particularly 
fine about us, and bespeak abundant crops; indeed, fine weather is alone needed 
to bless the country with a plenteous supply of the necessary provisions of life 
both for man and beast.— Sherborne Journal. 

In some places in Kent, wheat has been carried, and shows for a fair crop 
and a good sample. A very large breadth of wheat has been already cut ; and, 
generally speaking, the quantity and quality have not disappointed us in out 
recent expectation. Much more would have been carried had it not been for 
the showers. The quantity of rain has not done much harm at present, and 


has probably improved the grain. Much more, however, would rendet 
the sample tough and cold, and consequently less valuable to the mil- 
ler, besides increasing the difficulty of housing. Some of the forward 


oats have been well got in, and turn out productive in the yield, and 
good in the sample, with about an average length of straw. Much remains un- 
cut that a week’s fine weather would enable the harvesters to carry. A small 
portion of the forward barley has been cut, but none carried that we know of. 
The beans, although now ripening, have been badly atfected by the dolphin : 
several good fields of peas have been well carried. ‘The young turnips and po- 
tatoes look well, the humid weather being highly favourable for them.—Maid- 
stone Gazette. ; 

From almost every part of Ireland there are accounts of serious da- 
mage to crops from wet weather. 


We regret to state, that the condition of the agricultural labourers 
in Wiltshire is but little, if at all, better than it was in the winter and 
spring. Bread, made of smutty wheat and of barley, with very low 
wages, was their portion then; now, notwithstanding the impetus that 





has or should have been given to agriculture by the high prices result - 
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erate of wages prevail. We have now lying before us a 
ad, part of the store of a labouring man in one of the 
Southern parishes of this county, which, although neither so black nor 
so bad as some we had occasion to notice early in the spring, is never- 
theless far from good, and in our belief unwholesome : it is made from 
qheat which, in addition to being smutty, has also been further injured 
py being mow-burnt. For this’ very ordinary wheat, the consumer, 
who is 2 thresher with a large family, four of whom are quite young, 
ays 7s. a bushel : the earnings of this man are only 88. a week ; with such 
wages how can he procure better food? It must not be imagined that 
this is a solitary instance ; many more might be recorded from the same 
neighbourhood.— W lishire Independent. 

Trade in Manchester is very bad, and the operatives in great num- 
hers are idling about the districts. Many are thrown out of employ- 
ment in consequence of having taken prominent parts in the riots, and 
others from the depression of trade, the cotton-masters being compelled 
to shut up their mills three days in the week. No less than forty mills 
are standing idle three days out of the six. There have been some at- 
tempts at rioting at Hindley, near Wigan, and at Chorley, to which 
places the Lancashire cavalry have been despatched, and some of the 
infantry; Which ended, however, without bloodshed, and by a capture 
of anumber of the Chartists, who have been committed to Kirkdale 
Gaol for trial. At Westhoughton, near Bolton, during the holyday 
week, the mob determined upon stopping the coal-mines; in which 
they succeeded. Several of the rioters so engaged were apprehended 
at midnight at their homes on Monday night, and on Tuesday they 
were brought before the Bench of Magistrates at Bolton. The con- 
stables had warrants for the apprehension of fourteen persons; but the 
principal leaders had absconded, All the prisoners were held to bail.— 
Times Correspondent. 

ane 

Two men of the London Police, stationed at Birmingham, have been 
charged this week, before the Magistrates of that town with an assault 
on an unoffending person in the neighbourhood of Holloway Head. 
This is the current version of the affair— 

“For some months past the Chartists have been in the habit, on Sunday 
morning, of meeting on the above ground for the purpose of reading the news- 
papers. Indeed, the object of the parties at first was to hear Stephens’s 
sermons read, to which the working classes formerly attached great importance. 
Since, and for some time before the late riots, nearly all the intelligent men 
connected with the meetings had abandoned them ; and they gradually dwindled 
down to some few dozen of persons who walked up to the ground for amuse- 
ment and recreation. On Sunday morning, the Magistrates directed Mr. May, 
Superintendent of Police, to send a body of his men to take possession of the 
ground, and prevent any meeting taking place. They accordingly went, to the 
number of between thirty and forty, and stationed themselves on and about the 
hill. Some twenty or thirty men and boys collected in groups about the 
ground ; there being at no time more than a dozen together, when the Police 
began to disperse them, and in doing so used considerable violence. Two re- 
spectable working men, George Jonesand William Withers, were passing near 
the place on business totally unconnected with any meeting, when they were 
pursued by several Policemen, and Jones was knocked down by the blow of a stalf, 
and when down, beaten in a very cruel manner by the party. Several respectable 
persons having witnessed, not only this unprovoked assault, but the great severity 
with which many others had been treated, resolved on causing an inquiry to be 
instituted; and summonses were accordingly obtained on Monday against a 
Policeman named Newman, 67 A, and Sergeant Charter, 18 A. ‘fhe case 
came on for hearing on Wednesday morning, before Charles Shaw and Thomas 
Clarke, Esqrs. The case excited great interest, and the room was crowded by 
many of the most respectable inhabitants. Mr. George Edmonds attended for 
Jones; who stated, that he, in company with Withers, on Sunday morning 
last, about ten minutes past eleven o'clock, was going through Sandy Lane 
upon business ; they were walking by themselves, and had no connexion what- 
ever with any other persons. They saw some Policemen coming after them; 
upon which they became terrified, and ran. One of the Policemen threw his 
staff after him, which struck him on the head and knocked him down. Before 
he could get up, the party of Policemen came up to him, and while he was on 
the ground he was beaten most severely. He cried out to them, ‘Lord have 
mercy on me !’ to which one of them replied ‘Get up you , and I will 
give you mercy.” He could not say which of the Policemen made use of the 
words, but he was positive one of them made use of the expressions. He knew 
Sergeant Charter to have been one of the men. He had not said or done 
any thing to cause the attack.” 

Police Inspector Rea contradicted Jones’s testimony as regarded 
Charter. His statement was confirmed in other respects. The Ma- 
gistrates decided that the charge had been proved against Newman ; who 
Was accordingly reprimanded and fined 40s. Charter was not con- 
vieted. Mr. Shaw—a Tory—warned the Police against the use of 
Violence in the discharge of their duty. 











The Chartists at Manchester, following the advice of Mr. O'Connor, 
attended the old church in great numbers on the Sabbath. The autho- 
Tities having been previously advised of their intention, had a company 
of infantry and a troop of dragoons in readiness to act should the 
Chartists behave disorderly. But they conducted themselves with great 
decorum. It is said that previous to divine service they handed the 
clergyman a Chartist text to preach from. The former selected his 
text, “ My house is the house of prayer, but you have made it a den 
of thieves.” On its announcement, the Chartists quitted the church, 
and left the usual congregation in quiet possession of it.— Courier. 

Mr. Stephens’s place of confinement has been changed from Knutsford 
Gaol to Chester Castle, on the application of the prisoner’s attorney to 

ustice Patteson. 
wnt attempt to get up a Chartist agitation in Dublin was an entire 

ure; and Mr, O’Connell has written a letter to Mr. Ray, of the Pre- 


a ssociation, highly lauding the prudence and loyalty of his con- 
nts, 


At the Liverpool Assizes, Mr. Quin, editor of the Hull Times, ob- 


med a verdict, with 30/. damages, against Mr. Browne, editor of the | 


Hull Packet, for a libel. 

piitie same Assizes, an action, which excited great interest in the 

sporting por, was tried on Thursday. It will be remembered that at 

Derby St: eet Races, Mr. Ridsdale’s colt, Bloomsbury, won the Ascot 

Lond. ta es; but Mr. Ridsdale’s right to the money was disputed by 
ichfield, whose horse came in second,—on the ground that 





asa colt by Mulatto out of Scroggins’s dam, 


Lass. The whole case turned upon the question of right or wrong de- 
scription ; for, by the Newmarket rules, which are observed at Ascot, 
if a winning horse was misnamed, or his pedigree wrongly described, 
the stakes go to the second horse, and all bets are void. ‘To settle 
the paternity of Bloomsbury, was the object of the trial, in which 
Mr. Ridsdale was plaintiff and Lord Lichfield defendant. Mr. Cresswell 
“Jed” for the plaintiff, and Sergeant Wilde for Lord Lichfield. A great 
deal of contradictory testimony was given; but the Jury decided for 
the plaintiff, Mr. Ridsdale. The verdict was received with loud ap- 
plause, in which even the counsel joined. 

Another action, involving the same question, in which Mr. Ridsdale 
was plaintiff and the Earl of Craven defendant, was compromised on 
Friday. 

Lord George Bentinck disputes a decision of the stewards at Brighton 
Races against the claim of his horse Ratsbane to the Brighton stakes. 
The decision was made on the ground that Ratsbane went on the wrong 
side of a post. But Lord George promises to prove in a court of law 
that this did not happen. 





SCOTLAND. 

The Perth election, to supply the vacancy occasioned by the resigna- 
tion of the Honourable Arthur Kinnaird, was on Saturday ; when Mr. 
Oliphant, to whose return no serious opposition was expected, was 
defeated by Mr. Greig, Lord Provost of the city. Placards appeared 
on Saturday morning, stating that the Lord Provost would be put in 
nomination ; and this was the first public intimation of the design. Mr. 
Oliphant retired from the contest, assigning as a reason his reluctance 
to divide the Liberal party,—for Mr. Greig is a Liberal, though with a 
tendency, it is said, to Conservatism. He was on his way trom Perth 
to Liverpool at the time of his election, and was chosen without his 
on knowledge or consent. 

The Perth Chronicle says, that the conduct of the Government party 
in this affair had been most disgraceful; and that “the whole matter 
was designed as a trick to keep open the city of Perth for the Honour- 
able Fox Maule ”— 

“ All that was wanting ws 









s, that Laurence Oliphant, Esq. should slip into 
the vacuity created by the resignation of Mr. Kinnaird, until Mr. Maule should 
be prepared to take his place. Mr. Oliphant has got a lesson by which we trust 
he will profit. With all respect for him as a private gentleman, the person 
who could degrade himself by consenting to become the tool of any party, 
was entitled to no other treatment than that which he received. But shame 
upon those who have been the primary cause of it! Here is the Government 
of Great Britain—or one of their minions, by and with their consent—belying 
their principles, acting a part calculated to bring the business of electioneering 
into contempt, endeavouring to convert a respectable city (whose electors will, 
by-and-by, we have no doubt, show themselves to be men) into a rotten bo- 
rough for the stowage of a castaway politician, who knows not where to get im 
his head, but with whose vote ‘the Ministry ’ cannot well dispense. These are 
the men who talk eloquently of the freedom of election! How can they dare 
to take the words into their mouths ? ” 

Of the new Member the same paper speaks thus— 

“ A more amiable, gentlemanly man, docs not, we believe, exist. He is, 
witha]. ‘one of ourselves;’ and, in the cloquent language of B tilie Johnston 
who seconded the nomination, ‘his amenity of manners, and accessibility at all 
times,’ rendered him doubtless a fit and proper person to repres the city of 
Perth. One trifling matter alone happens to be lacking to render his returm 
an occasion for the most joyous congratulation—/he citizens know nothing of 
his principles. We himself was absent on private business, and could not, of 
course, explain them. ‘The electors were necessarily left in the dark. Indi- 
viduals might know, or presume to know, that his opiaions were of such @ 
kind, on this and the other subject. But could they not, then, have come 
manfully forward, and given a sort of guarantee a little more binding than the 
siinple assertion that Provost Greig has, for such a series of years, been a Li- 
beral, and will doubtless give great satisfaction by his votes to the constituency ? 
Is this the style in which rational men would choose to conduct private bu- 














siness ? ss 


The Commission of the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land met at Edinburgh on the 14th instant; Dr. Duncan, Moderator, 
in the chair. Dr. Duncan read a letter from Lord Belhaven, Lord 
High Commissioner, dated July 31st, and stating that he had then just 
returned from London, having presented the petition of the General 
Assembly to the House of Lords, and that he had an interview with the 
Queen— 

“ T had also the pleasure of expressing to the Queen, on the part of that 
venerable body, their loyal and dutiful attachment to her Majesty ; and I was 
commanded by her to convey to you her royal approbation of the manner im 
which all the proceedings had been conducted.” 

He had accompanied the Deputation to the Head of the Government, 
and felt entitled to say, that Lord Melbourne and Lord John Russell 








expressed a strong desire for the settlement of the question respecting 
| the presentation of ministers. — 

“They both expressed their decided intention of making such arrangements 
as would enable the Queen’s patronage to be exercised according to the Veto 
law; and Lord Melbourne stated that he would instruct the Lord Advocate 
to confer with the Procurator of the Church on this most important subject, 
| and to draw up the heads of a bill to be laid before the Cabinet as soon as pos- 
sible, in order that the measure may have full consideration before the next 


meeting of Parliament.” 

The principal business related to the Auchterarder case, referred to 
the Commission by the Presbytery of Auchterarder. Dr. Gordon 
moved a resolution— 

“The Commission having heard the reference from the Presbytery of 
Auchterarder, sustain the same. The Commission are of opinion that the ap- 
plication of Mr. Young is incompetent, not only because he was finally re 
jected by a sentence of Presbytery, which was not appealed from, a similar 
application having been directed to be refused by the Assembly of 1838, but 
also because it would be a complete violation of the fundamental principles of 
the Church, in contravention of her standing laws, and in defiance of the au- 
{ thority of the last General Assembly, who, on a report of the Auchterarder 
| case being laid before them, declared that no presentee should be forced upon 
| the people; as also, because it was opposed to the sentence of the Commission 

in May last. And the Commission are further of opinion, that no sentence of 
the civil court can justify their compliance. The Commission, further const- 
} dering the motion which was made by the minority of the Presbytery to take 













XM which the whole British nation will fervently unite, that the royal union 
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Mr. Young on his trials, hereby prohibit the Presbytery in any event from tak- 
ing Mr. Young on his trials, as they shall be accountable.” 

Dr. Cook moved an amendment— 

“ Having maturcly considered the reference of the Presbytery of Auchter- 
arder, the | Becomes earnestly advise that Presbytery, in conformity with 
the judgment of the Court of Session, affirmed upon appeal by the House of 
Peers, to take upon trial Mr. Robert Young, presentee to the parish of Auch- 
terarder ; so that, if they find him qualified, they may proceed to his settle- 
ment with all convenient speed, according to the rules of the Church.” 

Dr. Gordon’s contumacious motion was carried, by a vote of 104 
to 23. 





HMiscellancous, 

The Morning Post, on Thursday, startled the town with this announce- 
ment that the Queen had positively fixed upon a husband— 

“It is our duty this day to make to the British people an announcement 
which they will receive with intense intcrest, and we hope and believe with 
unanimous satisfaction. We have received from a correspondent resident at 
the Court of Brussels, and enjoying the entire confidence of that Court, a 
communication which enables us to state, in the most distinct and positive 
terms, that a matrimonial alliance is abovt to take place between her Britannic 
Majesty and his Serene Highness the Prince Albert Francis, second son of 
Ernest the reigning Duke of Saxe Coburg Saalfield. 

“ The august Prince whom so high and so auspicious a destiny awaits will 
shortly arrive in this country, accompanied by their Majesties the King and 
Queen of the Belgians. He will arrive, we believe we may venture to say, to 
depart no more. He will arrive, we ardently hope, to impart new lustre 
and security to the British Crown, and to constitute the domestic happiness 
and sustain the social virtues of the illustrious lady by whom, in the ordination 
of a gracious Providence, the British crown is long, we trust, to be worn. 

“ The Prince Albert Francis of Saxe Coburg was born on the 26th of August 
1819. He is, therefore, three months and two days younger than her Majesty. 

“ The father of this Prince, Ernest Duke of Saxe Coburg Saalfield, was born 
on the 2d of January 1784; succeeded his father, Francis, (the father also of 
the King of the Belgians,) on the 9th of December 1806; and married, first, 
Louisa, daughter of Augustus Duke of Saxe Gotha Altenburg, who died on 
the 30th of August 1831. The issue of this marriage was the Prince Ernest 
Augustus, now, together with his illustrious father, on a visit to the British 
Court, who was born on the 21st of June 1818, and the Prince Albert Francis, 
the distinguished object of this notice, who was born, as above stated, on the 
26th of August in the following year. 

“ The Duke of Saxe Coburg Suaalfield, the father of Prince Albert, con- 
tracted a second marriage on the 23d of December 1832, with the Princess 
Maria of Wurtemberg, who was born on the 17th of December 1792. 

“ We understand that her Majesty will not be present at the prorogation of 
Parliament ; from which we infer the probability that the Queen’s Speech may 
contain some allusion to the nuptial coutract we have felt ourselves authorized 
to announce. 

e. this, however, as it may, we venture confidently to predict that this 
interesting and important subject will be brought under the notice of the 
British Parliament early in the next session, and to intimate the probability 
that the next session of the British Parliament will be accelerated for the pur- 
pose of its consideration. 

“It is gratifying to be enabled to state, that the youthful Prince who is 
about to acquire so strong a claim to the respect and affection of the British 
people, is acknowledged by all to whom he is personally known to possess the 
graces of person and manner, as well as the more valuable and lasting qualities 
of intellect and disposition, which are calculated to render the respect and 
affection of a virtuous and intelligent people an casy and a natural tribute. 

oer ct conclude this announcement without. breathing a nrayer, in 
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which is about to take place may be productive of happiness to our beloved 
Sovereign, of augmented dignity and security to her throne, and of honour and 
advantege to her people.” 

The Globe of the same day contradicted the statement so circum- 
stantially given— 

“ Some mischievous wag has sadly practised on the credulity of the Post ; 
whose extraordinary account of the approaching marriage of her Majesty—the 
name, age, height, and all other particulars, personal, moral, and mental, 
of her supposed husband, being detailed with most amusing minuteness—we 
insert in another column. We have reason to believe the extraordinary an- 
nouncement to be utterly destitute of that which can alone give it interest— 
the quality of truth. One thing is certain, that the Queen will prorogue Par- 
limaent in person on Wednesday next. That the ost actually invented this 
rigmarole, we do not suppose. We do not even regard it as of home manufac- 
ture ; and will venture a guess that the letter which brought it bore the post- 
mark of Brussels, and that it was sigued by one whose initials are ‘ H. F.’” 

The Morning Post of Friday asserted, that, with the exception of the 
prorogation in person, its account was strictly correct. 

It being now ascertained that the business of the session will be got 
through on Monday, the prorogation of Parliament, by the Queen in 
person, will take place on Tuesday, instead of Wednesday next, as was 
first arranged.— Globe, Friday. 

Mr. Francis Thornhill Baring is announced by the Globe as about-to- 
be Chancellor of the Exchequer. So one of the changes announced some 
weeks since by the Aforning Chronicle, but then positively denied by 
the Treasury scribes, is on the eve of being accomplished. The others, 
perhaps, will speedily follow. Were the representation of Manchester 
secure for a partisan of the Government, Mr. Poulett Thomson, we 
suspect, would not be long on this side of the Atlantic. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne embarked at Dover on Sunday, for 
Ostend. 

Lady Flora Hastings and her wrongs have again been the subject of 
correspondence and discussion in the newspapers. First came a letter 
from the Marquis of Tavistock, elicited by some remarks in the Mourn- 
ing Chronicle on Lady Flora’s letter to Mr. Hamilton Fitzgerald, which 
that gentleman published lately— 
‘* Buxton, 16th August 1839, 

“ Sir—My absence from town (together with other circumstances) has been 
the cause of my not taking carlier notice of an article in the Morning Chroni- 
cle of the 12th instant, on the subject of Lady Flora Hastings’s letter to Mr. 
Fitzgerald, in which article allusion is made to Lady Tavistock (together with 
Lady Portman) as ‘the two ladies who, manifestly in mistake, too hastily im- 

arted their unfavourable suspicions to their youthful Sovercign.” When Mr. 

Fitzgerald’s letter appeared (in March last) in the public papers, I wrote to the 
Marquis of Hastings to express my regret that his relation had thought proper 
tostate to the world, on mere hearsay evidence, that Lady Tavistock’s name 
had been ‘mentioned as having taken active part against Lady Flora.’ His 
Lordship assured me in reply that he was not responsible for any expression 


acrimonious remarks that have since appeared in some of the new 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s statement ; but I am unwilling any longer to allow his bs 
rity for that statement to pass uncontradicted, more es ecially on acco, 
the erroneous impression which the comments of the Morning Chronic 
calculated to produce on the public; for while professing to excuse Laly b J 
vistock’s conduct, it does, in fact, admit the gravamen of the charge whine 
been so pertinaciously urged against her, and, assuming the office of |, \ 
fender, takes upon itself to express her sorrow and contrition for hayj = 
that which it is absolutely false that she ever did, or ever thought of doin 
might have been expected that the complete establishment and Universal 
mission of Lady Flora’s innocence, followed by the melancholy event of 
death, would, out of respect to her memory alone, have put an end to gj tg 
sions and publications which can now have no possible object but that of 
dering toa morbid appetite for scandal, or the still more base and revoltin 

of converting that unhappy lady’s name and story into a source of peel 
gain. I shall not minister to this wicked and despicable purpose by enter; 
into any explanations, or making any statements, or mentioning any 
beyond what is absolutely necessary for the preremptory and effectual Contry. 
diction of a direct assertion and a tangible charge. I content myself, theres 
fore, with saying that Lady Tavistock never took any part whatever agi 
Lady Flora Hastings; and that, inasmuch as it formed no part of her offcil 
duty to communicate with her Sovereign on this subject, she never “imparted 
any suspicions’ nor made any communication, direct or indirect, to her Mi. 
jesty concerning it. q 

“Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, TAvVIstocg.” 

The Marquis of Hastings, in reply to an address of condolence fron 
his neighbours, the inhabitants of Castile Donington, had intimated hig 
intention of pursuing the inquiry into the particulars of the calumny 
on his deceased sister— 

“ However my own feelings may be oppressed with sorrow, I feel I shoul 
ill repay the kind sympathy I have received from you and a large circle of 
friends, as well as the interest which the world at large has taken in the sub. 
ject of our sorrows, were I to suffer this painful tragedy to sleep in the dis. 
torted shape in which the prejudiced reports of some, added to the ignorant 
statements of many, have now placed it. 

“I therefore hope, ere long, by making you more conversant with facts, to 
place you in more intimate possession of my motives, and thereby render yoy 
abler judges of my actions.” ‘ 

Lord Portman, in the following letter, alludes to the above passage— 

Bryanston, 20th August 1939, 

“ Sir—My attention has been called this day toa letter from the Marquis of 
Tavistock in the 7imes of the 19th instant, to an article in the Morning Chro- 
nicle of the 12th of August, and to an article in the Morning Post, purporti 
to be a letter from the Marquis of Hastings to his neighbours at Castle Do 
nington ; and I therefore take the liberty of addressing you, for the purpose 
of preventing my continual silence being construed into an admission of the 
truth of any of the assertions made with reference to the official conduct of 
Lady Portman at Buckingham Palace in February last ; and for the purpose 
also of making known, that having hitherto, in submission to the advice of 
those who are well qualified to give an opinion, abstained from taking notice of 
the erroneous and abusive remarks made in some newspapers on the conduct of 
Lady Portman, I shall not be provoked, by the malice of political or of per- 
sonal enemies, nor by the intended kindness of friends imperfectly acquainted 
with the truth, now to enter into any detail of the case; but 1 shall await the 
opportunity, which I hope the Marquis of Hastings, by the performance of the 
promise made in the letter to which I have alluded, is about to afford me, of 
proving that Lady Portman did, on that painful occasion, neither more nor 
less than her duty towards the Court, towards Lady Flora Hastings, and to- 
wards the people of England, to whom, while she was in waiting upon the 
Sovereign, she was constitutionaliy responsible. 


“Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, Portas.” 





Column after column of the Morning Chronicle has been filled with 
letters on the conduct of Lord Cardigan, the officers of the Eleventh 
Light Dragoons, and Lord Hill, in the affair of Mr. Brent of Canter- 
bury. Mr. Brent shows, that although Lord Cardigan says he did not 
see his letter till the 13th of July, its contents had transpired ; for they 
are alluded to in a letter written by Captain Reynolds to his Major on 
the 11th. Mr. Brent also states, that he can prove the delivery of the 
letter at the Barracks by a special messerger. It appears that Lord 
Cardigan never communicated with Mr. Brent until he had heard from 
the Horse Guards. Cornet Brotherton, the officer of whose conduct. 
Mr. Brent chiefly complained, declares, that after he had got out of 
Mr. Brent's grounds, and was on the public highway, Mr. Brent laid 
hold of his bridle, called the whole party blackguards, and demanded 
his name. These are the principal facts not mentioned before. 


The applications for tickets to view the splendid pageant at Eglintoua 
Castle have been numerous, and several parties of English fashiovables 
have arranged to leave Liverpool by the steam-vessels to Ardrossat 
and Glasgow on Monday next. The Marquis and Marchioness of 
Londonderry, who are intimate personal friends of Lord Eglintoun, 
haye already left Wynward Park en route for Eglintoun Castle, where 
they will be the guests of the noble earl during the princely festivities 
at his splendid seat. 

Mr. Gillon, M.P., and Dr. Bowring, are now at Berlin ; the Doctor 
watching, on behalf of the British Government, the Congress of the 
representatives of the different states belonging to the German Coul- 
mercial League. : 
Sir Thomas Dallas, a Lieutenant-General in the East India Com- 
pany’s service, in which he distinguished himself on several occasions, 
died lately at Bath, at the advanced age of eighty. " 
Mr. Swainson, the eminent naturalist, authorizes us to contradict a0 
announcement in the advertisements of the New Zealand Compaiy, 
that he is to sail with the first party of colonists to New Zealand. Mr. 
Swainson never intended to sail till next spring ; by which time he will 
have fulfilled the literary engagements he has on hand.—Colonial (ra- 
zette, August 21. 





We understand an invoice has been received of ninety-five chests of 
Assam tea, which may be very shortly expected in this country. ” 
tea has been put on board ship in Calcutta in the best possible — 
and has not required to be dried a second time, as was the case be 
the Assam tea received in the winter. The growth of tea within Ge 
British dominions in India has obtained additional importance iu conse- 
quence of the present state of our relations with the Chinese emp!'¢—~ 
Courier. f 

Arguelles, Calatrava, Olozaga, Heros, and Otway and Southern 0 








contained in Mr. Hamilton Fitzgerald’s letter. With that answer I was satis- 
fied, and Lhave not hitherto deemed it necessary to take, notice of the many 


the British Embassy, says a letter from Madrid, decided at a dinner 
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rere 
1 should be struck to preserve the memory of Lord 
that 4 Vachyorogt h in the House of Lords on the Spanish question. 
Clarendon's "ate “fhe 18th of June the inhabitants of the village of Fe- 


ight : 
Inthe WS awakened by a subterraneous noise and a sort of earth- 


geen gave a violent shock to all their dwellings. Ignorant of 
ee. of this terrible shock, they hastened into the streets, and saw 


the _ rror that the whole valley, in which most of the houses are 
to thelr had become loosened from the foot of the mountain ; that it had 
situate, nsiderably, and was advancing towards the Wolga. The terror 
sunk ¢0 oor people was extreme when they saw the whole mass was 
oe an that some of their houses were tossed up, while some sank 
moving a short time there were formed on this sunken surface, ele- 
one and depressions, and broad and very regular cracks, which 
pay the appearance of a terrace: where there had becn marshes 

yall lakes, hills had arisen, and the elevated spot had be- 
¢ hollow, filled with water as well as the cracks. The undulating 
poor of the ground continued for seventy-two hours, after which it 
- dually ceased. More than seventy houses are damaged, some are 
totally destroyed, and almost all the cellars are filled up. The fields and 
kitchen-gardens, which were nearest to the mountain, and considerably 
higher up than the village, have suffered most ofall. Happily no per- 
sons have perished. During the confusion the peasants all lived in the 
open air; they are now beginning to repair their houses. The sinking 
of the valley is one mile and a half long and 250 fathoms broad; it is 
not yet known how far the valley has moved forward. 


ae 
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Oar respected correspondent at Esher, who has favoured us with two very long lette 
t to hear from us soon after the setting-in of the autumnal recess: 


may expec } : ; : ; 
i wanted leisure for many things that we wished to accomplish. 


hitherto we have 








POSTSCRIP' 
Vv i SATURDAY. 

Along and animated discussion took place in the House of Lords 
Jast night, on a motion by Lord Lynpnurst for a return of all bills 
which had come from the House of Commons since the commencement 
of the session, with the dates at which they were respectively brought 
up. The debate, as the motion indicates, iurned upon the management 
of Parliamentary business by the Ministers. . 

Lord Lynpuurst commenced his speech by reminding the House, 
that when, on a former occasion, he had called attention to the tardy 
and heavy course of the Irish Municipal Bill through Parliament, Lord 
Melbourne said he ought not to consider that particular case alone, but 
the general proceedings and measures of the Government. In pur- 
suance of that intimation, the propriety of which he felt at the time, 
and in justice to himself and Lord Melbourne too, he would now pro- 
ceed to direct attention to the entire proceedings of the session— 

Their Lordships would find, that during the five first months of this session, 
not a single bill of any importance whatever was passed by the two Houses of 
Parliament. Legislation was a perfect blank ; and it seemed that her Majesty’s 
Ministers, either from want of energy or from a want of confidence in the other 
House of Parliament, were, whilst that House could be considered as fully re- 
presenting the country, incapable of dealing with that House, or of conducting 
the business of the country. It was not until the benches had become empty— 
it was not until 550 Members, as they were told, had quitted the Metropolis— 
and not until the House consisted of little better than a mere Government 
board—that they were aroused from their supineness, and able to conduct, in 
any form whatever, the legislation of the country. This was a striking illus- 
tration of the statement made by anticipation by the Duke of Wellington at a 
former period, when he asked, with reference toa House of Commons composed 
as the present—* How is the King’s Government to be carried on?” 

He thought the fair course of proceeding would be, to refer to the 
Queen’s Speech at the opening of the session, for the measures which 
Ministers considered of pressing importance; and then to inquire how 
far the pledges given by Ministers in that document had been redeemed. 
There were four principal points to which the attention of Parliament 
was directed—the Irish Municipal Bill, the affairs of Canada, the re- 
commendations of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and an improve- 
ment in the administration of justice. Lord Lyndhurst first gave the 
history of the Irish Municipal Bill; and charged Lord Melbourne with 
inconsistency in putting forward, this session, as a principal objection 
to the bill, an amendment with respect to the rights of freemen, which 
last year he had acquiesced in, and three years ago had actually made 
himself — 

He then defended that amendment on just and constitutional ground; and 


ject of general education. 
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now, because that amendment proceeded from the Opposition, the noble viscount 


turned round and gave it his most decided opposition So much as to the con- 
sistency of the noble viscount, and the manner in which he had treated this 
bill. He ascribed it to thoughtlessness—to indifference—to a want of recol- 
lection—to a carelessness about a measure which, he told Parliament in her 
Majesty’s Speech, was essential to the interests of Ireland. 

Lord Lyndhurst described the course taken by Ministers with respect 

toCanada. ‘They had introduced, but, on the appearance of opposi- 
tion, relinquished, the bill to provide a constitution for the two Pro- 
vinces, and contented themselves with a fragment of a measure—use- 
less, unnecessary, intended merely for making a show. And that was 
the way in which Ministers redeemed their pledge about Canada. As 
for the third recommendation, the exertions of Ministers presented a 
mere blank— 
_ There had not been even a show of an attempt to take any measure to carry 
into effect the recommendation of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. What 
had been done? A bill was brought into the other House for that purpose ; it 
Was read a second time; it proceeded on a false assumption of facts; it was 
abandoned; and from that time to the present, her Majesty’s Ministers had 
done nothing whatever to carry into effect the recommendation on that sub- 
ject, though in her Majesty’s Speech the improvement was stated to be most 
urgently required. 


What had been done on the fourth branch—the more speedy and cer- | 


tain administration of justice? Literally nothing. ‘he attention of 
Ministers had been especially called by himself to the delays in the 
Court of Chancery; and he suggested a plan for remedying that evil. 
The plan was approved by the Lord Chancellor, her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, and Lord Brougham; and he certainly understood that a bill was 
#0 be introduced: but no bill was introduced, and nothing had been 
‘lone. This supineness extended to every quarter of the administra- 
tion. He saw Lord Holland on the woolsack: three years ago that 
noble baron appointed a Commission to inquire into the Court over 


which he presided ; but nothing had been done, and the matter stood 


Precisely where it was. 


| 


| took in the transaction ? 








But it oceurred to Ministers that they must do something to captivate 
at least one portion of their supporters, and so they resorted to the sub- 


Lord Lyndhurst devoted a considerable 
portion of his speech to an account of the proceedings of Government 
on this question; which he stigmatized as the very reverse of those 
which vigorous, able, and straightforward Ministers would have taken. 
He then came to the Jamaica Bill, and the resignation of Ministers— 

Here there was a pause in the legislative proceedings of the session ; and the 
history of the few days subsequent to those events to which he had referred he 
yore over, because it formed no pe of what he had intended to offer to their 
.ordships: but he also passed that over for another reason—because the cir- 
cumstances of the case had been so fully laid before their Lordships by his noble 
friend the noble duke, and in so masterly a manner had been dealt with by his 
noble and learned friend opposite, that the recollection of the whole subject 
must be still fresh in their Lordships’ minds, and he would not impair that re- 
collection by any additional observations: but there was one thing connected 
with those events which he could not pass over without a remark. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers tendered their resignations ; these resignations were accepted, 
and they declared that they held office only until their successors could 
be appointed. Communications then took place for the purpose of forming 
another Administration; and whilst those communications were proceed- 
ing, and before they had been concluded, those Ministers, who held their 
offices only until the appointment of their successors could be arranged, inter- 
posed in those negotiations—advised her Majesty, directed notes, took part in 
the proceeding, and were themselves the advisers of the Crown upon the ap- 
pointment of their opponents—the outgoing Ministers carried on the negotia- 
tion with their successors ; and the result was this, that the Ministers who had 
resigned, and whose resignations had been accepted, advised her Majesty to 
reinstate them in their otfices—(“ Hear, hear!” and laughter)—and he said 
that they had given that advice, because that was the constitutional and legal 
inference of the conduct which they had pursued. Such a course of proceeding 
had never before occurred in the history of this country, and he trusted to God 
that it never would under any circumstances occur again. 

The first act of the new Government was not calculated to regain the 
confidence of Parliament— 

It was historically false; it was legally false; and the miserable falsehood of 
the measure was only equalled by its folly and extravagance. Her Majesty’s 
Ministers had, according to their own confession, lost the confidence of Parha- 
ment; and he ventured to ask, when they reaccepted office, what they 
had done to replace themselves in the confidence of the House of Com- 
mons? All the circumstances of the case tended only to lower them in 
public estimation; and, so far from their having acquired any increased con- 
fidence, their conduct must still further have diminished any degree of it which 
remained. But it was necessary for the Government to make an experiment : 
and let their Lordships see what was the result. A second Jamaica Bill was 
introduced into the other House; but what was the pretence upon which 
it was founded? ‘That it was necessary to continue certain bills, which would 
expire if the House of Assembly continued their refusal to act; but other 
clauses were contained in it, the provisions of which were, in principle, the 
same with the former bill. ‘That bill, on the second reading, passed the House 
of Commons by a majority of ten; so that when they had a majority of five 
the Ministers considered that they had lost the confidence of the House of 
Commons, and when they got the majority up to ten they ventured to pretend 
that they regained and recovered that confidence. But still they felt their 
situation uncomfortable, uneasy, and precarious. 


Something was necessary to be done, and it occurred to them to 
make the Ballot an open question— 

‘That was a most shabby proceeding ; but it had the double advantage, that 
it might gain for the Government some votes in the other House, and that it 
might afford some members of the Government an opportunity of winning 
back the favour of a portion of their constituents. However, when one of the 
leading members of the Cabinet let out the secret—that he had voted for 
making it an open question because he thought that course would be detri- 
mental to the cause of the Ballot—then the shabbiness of the trick, the device, 
which had been resorted to, was surpassed by the hypocrisy and deception which 
formed part of its character: and he thought that he could not congratulate 
the noble viscount upon having gained any accession of strength in the House 
of Commons by the conduct which the Government had pursued as to the 
question of the Ballot. 

The Postage Bill, however, was one on which he had no doubt con- 
siderable reliance was placed by Ministers. Now as go this measure— 

It had been ridiculed by all the retainers of the Government, as absurd and 
impracticable. They said, “ Are you about to abandon another million in the 
present circumstances of the country and the revenue?” And even by some 
of the leading Members of the Government the measure was ridiculed. How- 
ever, the bill was pressed upon Ministers from without; and they had not the 
vigour, the power, or the character, and they possessed not sufficient confidence 
in the other House, to resist ; so that, contrary to their better judgment, they 
were obliged to bring it forward. What, then, was the next step which they 
They could not openly resist, but, with character- 
istic duplicity, the Government thought that they could do by a side-wind 
what they could not honestly avow; and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thought that he could introduce a clause which would be distasteful to the 
other House of Parliament, and that so they might get rid of the bill. The 
clause to which he referred was that which pledged the House of Commons to 
make good any deficiency which might result from the adoption of that mea- 
sure. That clause was distasteful to the other House; it was strongly, 
strenuously, and successfully opposed ; it was urged that such a pledge 
was wholly unnecessary, because the House of Commons, as the House 
of Commons, was already pledged to make good any deficiency in the 
revenue; but in spite of that artifice, and in spite of the dextrous ma- 
nouvre of the Government, the bill passed the other House. The bilf 
came up to their Lordships’ Honse, and then the ery was—“ Oh! the Lords 
will never suffer the bill to pass; they will never suffer the revenue to be re~ 
duced: you may rely upon the Lords.” It was, too, a remarkable cireum= 
stance, that when the bill was read a second time, the benches opposite were 
thinner than at any other period during the present session. ‘The noble vis- 
count opposite introduced that bill, and moved the second reading of it; and 
he should never forget the speech which the noble viscount delivered on that 
occasion. He argued against the measure, with all that ingenuity, force, and 
knowledge of the world which he always displayed ; and after having exhausted 
every argument against the bill, and having used no one argument in its favour; 
he concluded by saying, “ But as the bill is wished for, I move the second read— 
ing.” Their Lordships felt, very properly, that they had nothing to do with it; 
that it was strictly a measure of finance ; and, therefore, reluctunte the noble 
viscount, the bill passed, and became the law of the land. 

The Admiralty Bill, the Police Bills, and other measures which the 
Lords had amended or thrown out, were briefly touched upon by Lord 
Lyndhurst. He glanced at the “ flight of bills”—some of them mis- 


chievous, others inoffensive, others jobbing—which came up to the 
House of Lords in the month of August. 


Of the Police Bills he said, 
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they had become necessary in consequence of disturbances, for which 


Ministers were deeply answerable— 


It was they who first aroused the people; it was they who first sent forth 
They it was who were responsi- 
Agitation was convenient to place 
them in power; agitation, up to a certain point, was necessary to maintain 
them in power ; but they wished the flood to go so far and no further, and that 
In cases of this kind, however, it 
was much easier to raise these tempests than afterwards to check or direct 


the watchword “ Agitate, agitate, agitate!” 
ble for the consequences that had followed. 


there their proud waves should be stayed. 


them. In every age of the world the same course of proceeding had taken 
place. Ambitious men made use of the multitude for their own ambitious pur- 


poses, and for the attainment of their own personal objects; they rode into 
power upon the shoulders of the people; and then it became inconvenient that 
those tumults and that violence to which they owed their elevation should be 
continued; then it became necessary to coerce and restrain ; and then their 
deluded followers found out for the first time the duplicity and unworthiness of 
( Cheers.) 


those whom on former occasions they eulogized and_ extolled. 
He could refer to a case of a peculiar description. Their Lordships all remem- 


bered the period when the noble lord at the head of the Home department of 


this country received an address from 150,000 persons assembled in the neigh- 

bourhood of Birmingham : 

«Thus young ambition ever loves to climb.”’ 

That noble lord, in addressing that multitude, stated how utterly undeserving 

he was of the honour they had conferred upon him, and how full of gratitude he 

felt ; and then it was that the noble lord drew a parallel between the procecd- 
ings of that meeting and the proceedings of their Lordships’ House, designating 
the one as “the voice of a nation” and the other as “ the whisper of a faction.” 

Could their Lordships be surprised at what had followed? Were they astonished 

at the results? Those results were natural, and he should have been much 

more surprised and astounded if they had not occurred. 

In conclusion, Lord Lyndhurst said he had executed the task he had 
undertaken, with plainness and simplicity, according to his custom ; 
and he now called upon the House for their decision on the conduct of 
Ministers. 

Lord Me.sourne replied, in a speech which ran too much into dry 
details to be followed in this place; but we extract the more effective 
passages. Ife thus described Lord Lyndhurst’s motive for attacking 
the Government— 

“The real object and meaning of the observations of the noble and learned 
lord, although not distinctly stated in his speech, was to foster any discontent 
that may exist in the country—to increase any unpopularity which he con- 
ceives we may labour under—to make out a case against us; and the noble and 
learned lord has undertaken the more hopeless, and, as I apprehend, the utterly 
impossible and impracticable task, of raising himself in the estimation of his 
fellow citizens. ‘The noble and learned lord may possibly prove that we are 
unfit to conduct the affairs of this country; he may possibly show that we are 
unfit for the difficult situation in which we are placed; this he may possibly 
show; but as to gaining for himself any thing of credit—as to gaining for 
himself any thing of character—as to his conciliating any confidence towards 
himself and towards those who would have to administer the affairs of the Go- 
vernment of this country if it had the misfortune to be placed in his hands— 
the noble and learned lord may depend upon it, that if his powers were ten 
thousand times what they are, if his abilities were ten times, as powerful, he 
would be utterly unable to effect any such Herculean, and, indeed, utterly 
impossible labour. Let the noble and learned lord be perfectly assured of that.” 

The Duke of Wellington had asked, “ How is the King’s Govern- 
ment to be carried on ?”— 

“Tapprehend that the noble duke, in asking that question, did not refer 
merely to legislative business ; he did not entirely refer to the passing of laws: 
and I must beg leave to remind the noble and learned lord, that the business of 
the country was not properly the passing laws—that Parliament had much to 
do besides the passing of laws, and the making of new enactments—that they 
had something to do besides introducing new laws, and amending those which 
were faulty and defective; and that, although many bills may not have been 
passed into laws, and many more*may have been left unconsidered, yet it could 
not be said that the business of the country was left unconducted, because the 
passing of bills and laws was only a subsidiary and incidental duty of Parlia- 
ment. ‘The principal duty of Parliament was to consider the estimates for the 
public service, and to retrench what was superfluous, to correct what was amiss, 
and to assist the Crown with those supplies and subsidies which it thinks it 
right and necessary to afford. Therefore, it does not follow, that because many 
bills do not pass ih a session, or because many laws do not pass—it does not 
follow that the business of the country is not vigorously and efficiently con- 
ducted in that session. I apprehend, that when at the end of the session of 
Parliament noble lords look at the book we shall have compiled—to the volume 
of acts and statutes we shall have framed—they will find it sufficiently bulky, 
and probably sufficiently faulty in its nature to produce an additional crop of 
acts and statutes in the next session.” 

In alluding to the Jamaica Bill, and the circumstances that grew out 
of it, Lord Lyndhurst had not spared insinuations of the foulest and 
grossest kind. He used the word “ intrigue’ 

“T have heard that word from many quarters; I have heard other mean, 
base, and vile expressions, applied to the conduct of that measure through the 
other House. 1 utterly deny and repel the word. I say that there was no in- 
trigue, no management ; and neither was there any thing mean, base, or per- 
fidious in the whole of the transactions which then took place. I do not like 
to be betrayed into the language of strong asseveration, because truth does not 
require such language ; but [ utterly disclaim the imputations and insinuations 
thrown out by the noble and learned lord. The noble and learned lord makes 
another charge. He says that the advice which on a late occasion we gave her 
Majesty, was given at a time when other persons were actually in her councils. 
I beg leave to say, that when I was sent tor by her Majesty, I concluded that 
her Majesty’s ultimate resolution had been taken—that the negotiations were 
completely broken off. ‘That was the understanding on which I then acted ; 
and I still believe that under the cirenmstances of the case I acted rightly, 
fairly, and constitutionally.” 

He denied that the Ministers had ever roused the people— 

“T say that, if they were roused, it was by the circumstances of the times ; 
they were roused by the grievances they conceived themselves to suffer; and 
particularly they were roused, if roused they were, by the imprudent and the 
obstinate resistance to the redress of grievances which was given by the noble 
and learned lord, and those who acted with him.” 

Lord Broveuam could not see what noble lords opposite had to 
complain of in Lord Melbourne’s Government. They must have been 














had it in substance, during the last two years, exercising it by their yj; 
they could not, according to his noble and learned friend’s own Pre ’ 
played their Conservative game more perfectly to the hearts’ maul : 
Lory party. He really wondered that his noble friend near him dient 
up this point in his defence. ut 

Better this should end— 

If the noble and learned lord and the noble duke should come int 
was absolutely certain that they would be compelled to give the ves hd 
which these men would not give if they could, but could not I * ey 
He knew very well, that if the Tory party were installed to-mo 
would have the power to make improvements, administrative improvemens, 
least, which these men have not. “He knew that their advent to a 
be hailed by the friends of improvement and of Liberal principles, Pal 
parison with the continuance of a Government which partly could = Cn. 
reforms if they would, and partly had refused to give even what they emf” 

Men blamed the Reform Act, when they ought to blame the G 

Oven. 
ment— 

No man ever supposed that the Reform Bill could work its ends with g 
vernment incapable of doing the business of Parliament. A tema 
being set in motion, cannot work without a governor, a director withe 
safety-valves, and without fire to boil water and make steam. Even ay ‘ 
engine, however, may go on for atime without interposition or help. B 
here was a Dill, of which the machinery was to be worked and Superintens 
at every turn by men: what possible hope could there be of its workin zs 
cessfully, when they found it in the hands of men who had been dena 
he thought justly described—as utterly imbecile and incapable of doinea, 
business of Parliament ? img te 

Was it wonderful that Reformers should be hostile—even TAncorously 
hostile—to a Government chargeable with so many misdeeds and oni, 
sions as the present? They were hostile to the Ministry, in the exy 
proportion that they were attached to Reform— 

Therefore it was that you now hear said of these men, what has sometins 
been said of Whigs before, , 
‘* Whigs are deceivers ever; 

One toot on sea and one on shore, 
To one thing constant never.”’ 
But you also hear added, what never was added before, 
*« Sigh not so, 
But let them go!” 
language never heard of in the mouths of the strongest Reformers, of thog 
most adverse to the Whigs, until the celebrated 7th of last May. 

The Duke of Wexuincron assured Lord Melbourne, that all he had 
wished, for some time, was to see a Government in the country— 

That was what he desired. He desired to see the country governed ; he 
wished he could see that. He had seen how it had been governed for son: 
years past ; and he hoped that the noble viscount would now turn over a ney 
eaf, and really govern the country in future. He had had some little expe 
rience in these matters ; he knew something about Speeches from the Throne; 
and he would now beg to submit to the noble viscount, that in future, before 
he submitted a list of measures to be recommended in the? Speech from the 
Throne, he should consider those measures well before he inserted them in the 
Speech—that he should prepare those measures—that he should be ready to 
introduce them into Parliament the moment that Parliament met after the 
Speech was delivered. 

The Duke adverted to the state of the Canadas, Newfoundland, the 
West Indies, the disturbances in England, and the inefficiency of 
Ministers in Parliament, as proofs that the country was not “ governed,” 

The Marquis of Normansy entered into a defence of the Goyer- 
ment quoad the Colonies. 

Lord Chancellor CorreNnAM explained the difficulties in the way of 
Chancery Reform ; and said that he found a much larger measure than 
Lord Lyndhurst’s, and one which it would take more time to prepare, 
was necessary for the improvement of his Court. He thought it pm- 

dent to postpone legislation on the subject till—nezt session. 

A few remarks from Lord Lynpuurst, in reply, closed the debate; 
and the motion was agreed to. 








In the House of Commons— 

The Duke of Marlborough’s Pension Bill was read a third time, bya 
vote of 49 to 5, and passed. 

The Bank of Ireland Act was “reported.” Some discussion on bank- 
ing and the usury-laws took place; in which Mr Hume, Mr. O'Cox- 
NELL, Mr. Sprinc Rice, and Mr. Vinirers joined. Mr. Rice attn- 
buted the scarcity of money and the commercial difficulties of the country 
to the Corn-laws— 

It could not be expected that the country should make payment for five 
millions of foreign corn, and that that should not create an exchange against 
this country, and render banking accommodation higher than in other countries. 
He thought the course pursued by Mr. Hume was very unjust : it diverted the 
attention of the people of England and of the public from the real cause. If we 
had a more equal and steady trade in foreign corn, and if that trade was paid for, 
as it ought to be, by the exported manufacturing produce of this country, we 
should be exempt from those harassing fluctuations te which the commerce of 
the country was exposed, fand from those severe pressures in the monetary 
market which had been lately experienced. 

Mr. Vituiers wished tofix attention on these observations—the most 
important and remarkable the session had produced. Every mani 
his senses was terrified at the consequences of a second year of defi- 
ciency : and in what predicament was the country placed? , 

A Minister of the Crown, at the head of the finances, declares publicly, 
that this awful state of things is entirely to be ascribed to the Corn-laws: am 
yet, what man who has reflected on the proceedings of this House during this 
session upon this question, and who considers how the Legislature is const- 
tuted, believes for one moment that there is even a distant chance of the evil 
being removed? Now, that was what the country ought to consider. There 
was an enormous evil threatening the peace, happiness, and security of the 
country; and yet, under their present system, there was no chance of its Te- 
moval. All that they had in prospect is a Government directly opposed to avy 
change, or one that cannot stake its existence upon effecting it, though deemed 
essential to the welfare of the country. How long was that to go on? 
The Oyster Fisheries Bill was read a first and second time, “ com- 
mitted,” and “ reported.” 





gratified to their hearts’ content by the Obstructive policy of Minis- 
ters— 

They had a government by deputy; the deputy being his noble friend, who 
had been session after session keeping matters as they were—obstructing re- 
forms, preventing changes—setting his face in the most effectual way against 
all improvements; so that if his noble and learned friend opposite and the noble 


Both Houses meet to-day, at twelve o’clock. 


The Moniteur of Thursday publishes a report of the Minister of 
Commerce to the King, recommending a reduction of the import-duty 
on Colonial sugar ; to come into operation on the 10th of September. 
The duty on raw sugar is reduced from 49 francs 50 centimes to 33 





duke had had the reins of power—the power of the Government in name, as they 








francs per 100 kilogrammes. 
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“We have great pleasure in publishing a letter, descriptive of the im- 
ressions of a visit to Treland after ten years’ absence, by Mr. WrtitAm 
PIANBERS of Edinburgh. Mr. CHAMBERS . ae ve! po brother-con- 
ductors of the well-known and popular periodical, and author of a Tour 
jn Holland and Belgium, reviewed in the Spectator about two months 
nce. ‘Lhe powers of close observation and distinct description exhi- 
hited in that Tour, induce us to place full ——— on the gratifying 
statements of [rish progression contained in this letter. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE aie er ean 
Edinburgh, August 1839. 
i—Since I saw you in London, I have made a pretty considerable 
ay of Pe a to ee — rapidly - such 
le!—from London to Liverpool by railway, ten hours; 

Liverpool to Kingston, twelve hours ; Kingston to Dublin by railway, a quarter 

of an hour—all steam. What a magician is this steam, now-a-days! It is 

doing more for Ireland in the way of moral and physical improvement in one 
day, than was effected in years by the rubbish of Parliamentary enactments. 

People in England, however, are not aware of this: they go on dreaming 

about uproars, civil wars, and miseries which characterized a past age in 

Ireland, apparently not aware that the Ireland of 1839 is quite a 

different thing from the Ireland of 1798, or even of 1828. I had 

not been in Ireland for ten years, and was on this occasion much struck with 
the signals of improvement which on all sides presented themselves. Dublin 
js more cleanly, and infinitely more orderly, than it used to be. It has gota 

Jice, dressed in the same garb and disciplmed in the same manner as that in 
the Metropolis. This civil force has, I understand, been of prodigious benefit 
to Dublin; every thing like a row is now promptly quelled, and during the 
night allis as quiet and peaceful as in London. There is, I think, also much 
less of that tag-rag and broken-windowedness in the appearance of some of 
the by-streets poe I saw formerly,—as if a taste for neatness and love of com- 
fort were on the increase. 'Those funny fellows who drive the street-cars are 
likewise more decent in their apparel—the straw rope having disappeared from 
the hat or legs, and their mécanique being altogether of a better order. ‘The 
railway to Kingston is now going on famously after some initiatory difficulties. 
The train goes every half-hour. I went several times to and fro, and there 
were never fewer than from a hundred to two hundred persons carried. In 
consequence of the ease of conveyance out of town in this direction, the beau- 
tiful low sloping hills along the entrance to the Bay are becoming covered with 
villas, the whole presenting a scene of great beauty from the sea. While the 
environs are thus receiving the higher class of householders from the city, the 
streets tney leave partially deserted are filling up with shops and houses of 
business ; thus affording an evidence of growing prosperity. I was pleased to 
observe, among other tokens of improvement, an increase of booksellers’ shops : 
these are even numerous, and I learned that literature is daily advancing. A 
few years ago, there was no publishing at all; but now, one house, Curry and 
Company, issues as many new books, the produce of native talent, as are issued 
by all the publishers of Edinburgh, if not considerably more. 

When I was last in Dublin, (in 1829,) £ was astonished to see the vast num- 
ber of red coats in the streets; but now there is hardly one to be seen. From 
whatever causes, this is doubtless a good sign of the state of affairs: there is 
always something wrong when red is a predominating colour in apparel. 

The thing, however, which pleased me most, was the appearance of the 
schools for the children of the poorer classes. At the school of the National 
Board of Education, I saw 1,700 children, a mixture of Roman Catholics and 
Protestants, receiving an education infinitely superior in quality to that given 
in our Scottish parish-schools. I found not only mere reading taught, but ma- 
thematics and natural sciences. A class of very poorly-clad urchins, at my 
request, went through an examination in these branches of knowledge ; and 
the result was most satisfactory. (School-fee 1d. per week.) I visited also the 
large school of the Kildare Place Society ; and in it found 1,100 children under 
a similar system of tuition. From these visits, and what I saw otherwise, I 
feel impressed with the belief that the Irish have got fairly into the right course 
of intellectual and moral advancement, and that the country will by and 
by show as good a front as England or Scotland. One thing is most gratify- 
ing—the landed proprietors have begun to take an interest in the condition of 
the poor peasantry. The Poor-law deserves the credit of bringing about this be- 
neficial j sei in public sentiment. Foreseeing that the peasantry may fall upon 
them for subsistence, already a stir has been created among the gentry, and 
they are at this moment, in divers places, projecting some wholesome measures 
of emigration, and making an effort to enlarge the size of farms and introduce 
agricultural capitalists. All this is exactly as it should be. The 
mischief of Ircland is too many people and too little work; and 
although the country will ultimately support in comfort far more 
than its present number of inhabitants, it is clear that in the mean 
time the profitless mass of labourers must be removed—that is, in 
the spirit of kindness, sent away to regions where labourers are wanted and 
Well paid. It is likely enough that a class of orators, newspapers, and maga- 
zines, who thrive upon keeping up mischief, may set their face against these 
benevolent plans of emigration ; but I would fain hope that, by good manage- 
ment, Ireland will be relieved of her dilliculties, and the land everywhere put 
under a right system of agriculture. Already, I understand, estates are bring- 
ing good prices: and no wonder, seeing that produce of every description is so 
Teadily exported to England and Scotland, by steam-boats. Cattle, pork, 
poultry, butter, and vegetables, are now sent off daily for half-a-dozen ports ; 
and, would you believe it, Glasgow is now supplied with butter-milk from 
Belfast. Of course, all this is rapidly transplanting capital from Great Bri- 
tain to Ireland; and hence Ircland must thrive in spite of herself. Every 
one with whom I conversed allowed, that provided no political squabble inter- 
vened, and that Ireland was fairly treated as an integral portion of the United 

ngdom, its advance in the course of the next ten years would be very consider- 
able. I have no doubt in my own mind, that in that period there will be a decided 
rush of capital into Ireland-—the rush, indeed, has begun. That half a cen- 
tury, however, may elapse before it is what it ought to be, is not improbable ; 
for Scotland took nearly a century to recover from the shock of its Union— 
all its improvements, as you know, being of quite a recent date. Among other 
symptoms of an advance, I found that the Church is roused to do something 
useful. ‘There is now a greater energy about the clergy ; and they are at pre- 
Sent projecting the establishment of schools of a strictly Protestant kind. 
This is excellent. The more schools the better, for the greater chance is there 
of the whole people being educated. 

In the North, I found things in a fully more flourishing state than in 
the South. ts 7] ne, i 

stir. It is to be carried shortly to Armagh, and afterwards, I believe, to 
Dro, sheda and Dublin. When we get our railway from Edinburgh to Glasgow 
finished, and also the railway from Glasgow to Greenock, we shall be able to 
Teach Ireland from the East coast of Scotland in no time. 

Tam, dear Sir, yours truly, 


Dear § 
round, by w 
a journey now mac 


W. CHAMBERS. 


A petition presented to the House of Commons on Thursday, by 
Mr. W AKLEY, detailed the particulars of a most extraordinary case. 
According to the statement, a respectable surgeon, by name Thomas, 
Was convicted of theft at the Surry Sessions, in December last, and 
Sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment with hard labour. Half the 
Punishment drove the poor gentleman mad; and he is now in the 


A railway, just opened from Belfast to Lisburne, is making a 














felons’ wing of Bethlehem Hospital. There is evidence of the most 
complete and satisfactory nature that can be required to prove 
Thomas entirely innocent. The person who actually took away 
the articles of furniture which Thomas was charged with stealing, but 
which he never could have touched, avows the fact, in a petition pie- 
sented to the House of Commons on the 10th of June last. This per- 
son is Mr. Cooke, a surgeon, living in St. Mary Axe; whose respecta- 
bility, Dr. Billing, Dr. Frampton, and many other medical gentlemen 
attest. Mr. Cooke describes in the most minute manner how he came 
to obtain possession of the property in question: and, if his statement 
is correct, he also makes out a case of most culpable negligence, 
and most [astounding obstinacy in eruel wrong, against the func- 
tionaries at the Home Office. ‘The conduct of Mr. Hedger, the Surry 
Sessions Chairman, is also seriously impugned. We have seen no reply 
to these statements ; but we are certain that some explanation must be 
given, for a case which primdé fucie is so monstrous as to be almost 
incredible, cannot be permitted to rest in silence. 


Quarterly average of weekly liabilities and assets of the Bank of 
England, from 28th of May to 20th of August. 











LIABILITLES. ASSETS. 
Circulation ....... .» £17,969,000 Securities ......... £25,588,000 
Deposits ............ 8,029,000 Baia 5 cccccsucys 3,265,000 

£25,998,000 £28,853,000 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcuAne@r, Fripay AFTERNOON. 
The funding has been the chief topic of conversation during the week; and 
the slow progress that has been made in it shows the close bargain that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has made for the public with the monied interest, 
The conduct of the Chancellor in this affair had been exposed to many severe, 
and we think unjust strictures ; for though the objections to the details of the 
measure which we stated in our last report still exist, there can be little doubt 
that the conversion of Exchequer Bills into Stock has been effected upon ex- 
traordinarily advantageous terms for the Government. If the offer of Messrs. 
RoruscuiLp, the only one made for the whole 4,000,000/, had been accepted, 
a creation of 4,435,000 Three per Cent. Consols would have been requisite to 
withdraw the proposed amount of 4,000,000/. of Exchequer Bills; but the 
Chancellor has been enabled to withdraw that amount of bills at the eost of 
an issue of a much smaller quantity of Stock; as will be apparent by the fol- 
lowing comparison. 
Three per Cent. Consols 
Exchequer Bills—4,000,0007. funded at the rate of 
110/. 17s. 6d. Three per Cent, Consols for every 100/. 
Binchequcr Bile: oss: sccccscccssasuxes 
Tiree 


500,0002. funded by the Bank of Eng- 





£4,435,000 O 0 





per Ceut, Consols. 


land at the rate of 
1097. 5s. 10s. ‘Three per 
Cent. Consols per 1000. 
Exchequer Bills ............ £546,548 6 8 


3,500,0002. funded at the rate of 
Three per Cent. Consols 
for every 100/. Exchequer 
TEs ccccsccovacscccvessaczaces 8,850,000 O O 


4,000,000. of Exchequer Bills have therefore been funded 

at the cost of £4,396,548 6 8 

Thus leaving a balance of £38,451 13 4 

in favour of the present arrangement as compared with the terms offered by 
Messrs. RoTHSCHILD. 





From this amount of ...£38,451 13 : J 
must be deducted...... 7,826 13 4;being the difference that arises 


from funding 500,0002. at the Bank 
price of 109/. 5s. 10d. instead of at 
the Messrs. Roruscnitps’ of 
1102. 17. Gd. 


Leaving a clear saving of £30,625 0 O Three per Cent. Consols between 
the acceptance of the tenders made this day week and those ultimately adopted 
Thus, 30,625/. Three per Cent. Consols at 914, the present price for money, are 
equal to a capital of 28,0212 17s. 6d,; which is of course a saving to the 
country to that amount. The annual dividend upon the amount ot Stock 
above referred to is 918/. 15s.; and the saving may be reckoned as a capital of 
28,021/. 17s. 6d., or an annuity of 9182 15s. 

There appears to have been considerable doubts in the mind of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer as to the success of his measure ; for otherwise he 
would not have made an ulterior pr vision in the Act of Parliament requisite 
on this occasion, against whatever deficiency there might have been in the sub- 
scription, ‘That provision is contained in the following resolution, which 
forms one of those upon which the bill is founded— 

** Resolved, That every person or persons who shall after the 23d Augnst next de- 
liver in Exchequer Bills to be cancelled in sums of not less than 1,000/., to an amo unt 
not excecding in the whole a sum which, together with the Exchequer B Hs subscribed 
in manner before provided, shall not exceed 4,000,00 %. of Exchequer Bills, dated in 
Mareh and June 1859, and charged on Aids and Supplies, shall be eutitled for every 
100/. so delivered, to such an amount of capital Stock in Consolidated Annuities 
bearing interest at the rate of 3 per centum per annum, as every 100/, of the said Ex- 
chequer Bills would have purchased if the same had been applied in the purchase of 
Consolidated Annuities, estimating the sime at the quarterly average price thereof, 
for the quarters ending the 5th January, Sth April, 5h July, and 0th October, as the 
case may be, immediately preceding the delivery iu of such Exchequer Bills; such 
average price to be ascertained, according to the daily returus thereof made up pursuant 
to law at the Bank of England.” a 

It will be seen that, in the language of this resolution, Exchequer Bills 
might, if the subscription had fallen short, have been funded at the average 
price of Consols for the preceding three months; but as the whole amount has 
been subscribed, this provision will become inoperative. 

The Consol Market has been in a feverish state; and on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday, was advancing, because it was believed that the Act autho- 
rizing the funding would not be passed in time to allow the delivery of the 
Stock upon or previous tothe settling-day for the Consol Account—the 29th 
instant. Hence, as the majority of the Consols subscribed for have been sold 
in the market for delivery on that day, the fear of a scarcity of Stock caused a 
rise in the price ; but as it is generally understood to-day, that the subscribers 
will be able to deliver the Stock upon the Account-day, the market has fallen 
back the whole amount of the late improvement. ‘The price of Consols for 
Account on Monday was 91§ 3; but fell on that day as low as 91}, and rose 
on Wednesday to 917; again to give way to 918, to-day’s price. _ Exchequer 
Bills have been subject to large Fnctuations, and have frequently risen to 22s. 

rem., and fallen to 16s. upon the same day. Some large sales have been made 
y the Bank Broker, as is supposed on the behalf of the Government ; and the 
operations of the funding have been materially assisted by the supply thus 
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«created. Money has been extremely scarce; many parties, who had purchased 

Exchequer Bills in order to provide for the future instalments upon their sub- 
. scriptions to the funding, having been compelled to borrow money upon them 
- at the rate of 6, 7, and 8 per cent.; and as the Exchequer Bills only bear an 
interest of about 2% per cent. the profit upon the operation has been lessened 
to the extent of the difference between the interest received upon the Exche- 
quer Bills and that paid upon the money borrowed upon them. Bank Stock 
has been as low 183}, but has improved to-day, and is at 1844. India Stock 
has been as low as 2464, and is quoted to-day at 2464.and 247. 

In the Foreign Market, Dutch Stock has given way upon a report of the 
issue of 5,000,000 guilders in New Five per Cent. Stock ; and this circumstance, 
in addition to the recent resolution of the Directors of the Bank of Amsterdam 
to refuse any advances upon the security of stock of any description, has 
caused a fall of 4 per cent. in price. : 

Spanish Stock has risen more than 1 per cent. ; having been at one time as 
high as 207 for the middle of September; but it speedily fell back about 3 per 
cent., and has for the last two or three days ranged between 20% and 20}. 
The present appearance of the market is certainly favourable, and its indica- 
tions are those of improvement. The rise in Spanish Securities produced.an 
improvement in Portuguese Bonds, which had rallied about § per cent. from 
their extreme point of depression. The market, however, has given way 
to-day, and they are quoted nearly as low as ever. The high rate of interest 
for money operates to keep down all the merely speculative or Non-dividend 
Stocks. 

Saturnay, Twervs o'Crocx. 

The prices of almost every description of Stock, both Foreign and English, 
are the same as yesterday. Money is in demand, and Exchequer Bills conse- 
quently heavy. ‘The opening price of these Securities was 17s. to 19s. prem., 
but they have since been done at 16s., and are now 16s. to 18s. prem. 












3 per Cent. Consols ........ - 914 4 Brazilian 5 per Cents...+.++. 
Ditto for Account........6.. 91k F Danish 3 per Ceuts . 

. Sper Cent. Reduced......6. 92% Dutch 2} per Cents ......... 
Now 3¢ per Cent. Anns...... 983 Portuguese Regency 5 per Cts. 29 
Bank Stock ....00.ceccseses —— Ditto 3 per Cents ....eeeeeee 184 194 
Tudia Stock ...cccccesscoese ——— Russian (1822) 5 per Cent.... 113% 14¢ 
Ditto Bonds ....0...cceseeee —— Spanish (1835) 5 per Cent.... 204 3 
Exchequer Bills ..........-- 16 18 pm.f Deferred Stock ..... coe 4G 
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Belgian 5 per Ceuts. ....+6- Passive DittO..cccs.cocesese 9 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Arrived—At Gravesend, Aug. 22d, Alexander, Simonen; and Catherine, Evans, 
and William 
At Liverpool, 19th, M. A. Peters, Roberts, from Bengal. 
At St. Heleva, June 27th, China, Biddle; Globe, Hopper; and Advocate, Wilkinson, 


from Bengal. Of Portsmouth, 20th, Harrison, Surflen, from Mauritius ; 


Gray, Scudder, from Batavia. 


from Bengal; and Mary Imrie, Boyd, from Mauritius. 


Sailed—From Gravesend, Aug. 19th, Windsor, Nesbitt, for Bengal; and Mary Ann, 
Tarbett, for Madras; 20th, Carnatic, Voss, for ditto; and 21st, Richmond, Hyue, for 
From Liverpool, 2lst, Theseus, Geymer, for Bengal; and 22d, Fatima, Fe- 


Bengal. 
thers, for Bombay. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 





BIRTHS. 
On the 19th inst., at Ham Hall, the Lady of D. Warts Russert, Esq., of a daughter, 
On the 20th inst., at Kingweston, Somerset, the Lady of F. If. Diexryson, Esq., of 


agon. 
On the 16th inst., at Camden Terrace West, the Lady of Captain F. Epwry, R.N., 


a son, 
MARRIAGES, 


On the 20th inst., at Theydon Mount Church, Essex, Gornoy Wiitovensy Ginn, 
y Jucks, to ANNE Enizaneru, 
second daughter of Sir Edward Bowyer Smith, Bart., of Hill Mall, in the county of 


Esq., son of the late William Gill, Esq., of Wraysbury, 


Essex, 


Ou the 12th inst.* at Glasgow, the Rev. Anprew R. Jonyxsrone, Duntocher, to 


Exvizasetu, only daughter of Mr. John Malcolm, Glasgow. 


On the 20th inst., at Olney, Bucks, the Rev. Epwarp Lanaparz Sarru, A.M., Per- 
4 Curate of Barton-with-Chetwode, Bucks, only son of the late Rev. Edward 
with, of Folkingham, Lincoln, to Exizaseru, third surviving daughter of the late 


Rev. Heury Gauntlett, Vicar of Olney. 


At the same time and place, Wirntiam Mozarr Russert, Esq., of Upper Clapton, 
only son of the late William Russell, Esq., Mus. Bac., Oxon., to Saran Maria, fourth 


surviving daughter of the late Rev. Henry Gauntlett, Vicar of Olney, Bucks. 


On the 15th inst., at Charlton Kings, the Rev. Grorce Rorps Braca, of Paris, to 
‘Sopnra, fourth daughter of Sir William Russell, Bart., of Charlton Park, Gloucester- 


shire. 
DEATHS. 


On the 19th inst., at his Lordship’s residence in Portland Place, the Right Hon. 


Exizaseta Lady Convinie, Wife of Vice-Admiral Lord Colville. 


On the 17th inst., at his seat, Adlington Hall, Sir Roserr Crayton, Bart., in his 93d 


year. Soe 
On the 20th inst., at Bath, suddenly, Sir Tuomas Datuas, in his 81st year. 
On the 20th inst., at his seat, Stone House, near Broadstairs, Josias Du Pre ALEx- 
ANDER, Esq. 





MILITARY GAZETTE. 


Orrtce oy Orvnance, Aug. 19.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Second Capt. H. R. 
Wright to be Capt. vice Saunders, deceased; First Lieut. J. Wynne to be Second 
Capt. vice Wright; Second Lieut. F. A. Campbell to be First Lieut. vice Wynne ; 
First Lieut. P. Benn, to be Second Capt. vice Slater, retired on half pay; Secoud 
Lieut. H. P. Goodenough to be First Lieut. vice Benn. 

Wanr-orrice, August 23.—4th Regt. of Foot—Ensign A. G. Shawe, from the 8st 
Foot, to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Yea, appointed to the 98th Foot. 5th Foot— 
Second Lieut. W. H. Kebbel to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Rawlins, who retires ; 
Gent. Cadet F. Sutton, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Second Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Kebbel. 10th Foot—Ensign J. Garvock to be Adjt. vice Shenly, who resigns the 
Adjutancy only. 14th Foot—Capt. G. Bere, from the Ist West India Regt. to be Capt. 
vice B. Broadhead, who retires upon halt-pay unattached; Ensigu M. G. D. Hall, from 
the 22d Fcot, to be Ensign, vice Jerningham, who exchanges. 16th Foot—Licut. C. 
H. Pierse, from the half-pay of the 19th Foot, to be Paymaster, vice J. Grant, replaced 
on the Retired List. 22d Foot—Ensigu J. Jeruingham, from the 14th Foot, to be En- 
sign, vice Hall, who exchanges ; ru W. Somerville, from the Ist West India Regt. 
to be Ensign, vice Smith who exchanges. 25th Foot—Lieut. S. P. Peacocks to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Devaynes, who retires; Ensign N, H. Harenc to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Peacocke ; W. II. T. Pattenson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Tarenc. 421 Foot—Major G. Johnstone to be Lieut.-Col, by purchase, vice Middle- 
ton, who retires; Capt. D. A. Camerou to be Major, by purchase, vice Johnstone ; 
Lieut. R. W. Ramsay to be Capt. by purchase, vice Cameron; Ensign A. C. Camp- 
bell to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Ramsay; Ensign T. F. Wade, from the 81st Foot, 
to be Ensign, vice Campbell. 52d Foot —-G. W. Macready, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. 
vice Skene, who resigus. 67th Foot—Capt. W. H. Sbippard, from half-pay unat- 
tached, to be Capt. vice P. Brannan, who exchanges; Lieut. G. W. Nicolls tobe Capt. 
by purchase, vice Shippard who retires; Ensign J.T. Locke to be Lient. by purchase, 
vice Nicolls; Gent. Cadet H. Dawson, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, by 
are: vice Locke. 68th Foot—G. Elmslie, Gent. to be Ensigu, by purchase, vice 

y. B. Browne, who retires, 81st Foot—J. Gildea, Geut. to be Ensigu, by purchase, 
vice Wase, appoiutedin the 42d Foot ; J. Bourchier, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase, vice Shawe, promoted to the 4th Foot. 82d Foot—G. E. Halliday, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Darby, whose appointment has been cancelled. 89th Foot 
—Lieut, J. Q. Wall, from the 98th Foot, to be Capt. without purchase, vice M‘Cause- 
land, deceased. 98th Foot—Lieut. R. H. Yea, from the 4th Foot, to be Lieut. vice 
Wall, promotedin the 89ih Foot. 




















Ist West India Regt.—Capt. H. T. Moore, from the half-pay unattached, to be Capt. 
vice Bere, appointed to the 14th Foot; Ensign W. N. Smith, from the 22d Foot, to be 
Ensign, vice Somerville, who exchanges. 

Nnattached—Lieut. B. Barlow, from the 38th Foot, to be Capt. without purchase. 

Hospital Staff—J, Donald, Gent., to be Assist.-Serg. to the Forces, vice Edward, 

who resigns. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. ~ 


INDEPENDENCE OF AN MP. 


** Fluelien. Hold, there is twelve pence for you; and I pray you to serye 
keep you out of prawls, and prabbles, and quarrels, and dissensions; ‘alt ind 
rant you, it is the petter for you. —— 
“ Wiliiams. 1 will none of your mouey.”’ 





Henry FP. Act IV. se, viii, 
Ir is now perfectly certain that Parliament adjourns for the long rep 
without doing, attempting, or promising, in the way of legislatinn 
any one thing to allay the political irritation of the country, Th 
great consultation of doctors, called in February last to minister : 
a diseased nation, having, by matchless skill in medicine, in pr 
an intermittent produced a chronic fever, is about to depart, ye 
well satistied with the progress of the disorder, and will call a i 
in another six months—should the patient hold out so long. Way 
may the poor self-taught politicians who are trying, blindly, to wor 
out their own salvation because no others will do it for them—vel] 
may they place amongst their cherished theories “ Payment of 
Members.” They think, no doubt, in politics as in physic, 8 good 
cure is worth purchasing ; whilst, by another familiar rule of econo. 
my, “a bad article is dear at any price.” Probably if we could gg 
the reverse side of the banner which bears “ Payment of Members" 
on it, we should read “No cure no pay,”—certainly, at least, g 
very necessary part of the scheme. This, perhaps, the Chartisty 
reserve for the present, till they get the other agreed to. 

It is very natural that the People should wish to pay their do. 
tors: they wish above all things to be cured, and between cure and 
pay they believe they have discovered relations. They have faith 
in a fee, but none in the charity of Parliament. They are sick 
with many distempers ; for love or money they would entreat relief 
Love! 

“ Once more Love’s mighty charms are broke !” 
There’s none to spare, that is certain ; and when there was, it never 
passed current for any thing in Westminster. Money then remains 
—little enough of it, God knows ; but still it is offered. They talk, 
for example, of 4007. a year. Handsome fellows these operatives! 
400/. a year is good pay—nearly twice the earnings of your 
National Deputy of France. With a retaining-fee of 400/., then, 
our political doctors are invited to consult professionally for the 
cure of national disorders: the romantic Chartists propose in this 
manner to make it “worth the while” of Members to attend to 
their duty. Poor enthusiasts! self-helping politicians! we will not 
discuss your scheme; but we cannot refrain from the expression of 
our astonishinent that such a proposition should bave remained 
“unresponded to””"—using their own favourite figure of speech— 
by Members of Parliament. We have studied the character and 
habits of that human variety M. P. to very little purpose, if 
“salary” is, naturally, “no object” to it. We think we are 
therefore justified in saying, that the House in this matter has 
shown itself, prima facie, inconsistent with itself. Was it not 
to have been expected from the known characteristics of the 
species, that M. P.s would jump at the bargain ?—that, on 
principle, they would miss no opportunity of trading with their 
political influence while a penny could be turned by it? But 
perhaps, on further consideration, the inconsistency may dis+ 
appear. Receiving a fixed salary in money direct from the 
People for services performed on their behalf, would, observe, be 
turning “an honest penny ;” that, at the outset, is objectionable. 
We have such confidence in the consistent pursuit of self by M.P,, 
that we believe if all the usual avenues to the prostitution of his 
political trust were suddenly closed—if all hope of profitable 
treachery were cut off—no peerage, no pension in the vista—he 
would immediately proclaim himself friendly to that one provision 
of the People’s Charter, ‘‘ Payment of Members ;” would probably 
bring in a bill to give effect to it individually—which, be sure, he 
would duly blazon as a new “concession to the People;” or, 
lastly, would let all the other provisions pass, if necessary, in order 
to include this. But then it happens, what with possession and 
expectancy, birds in hand and birds in bush, that the secret sweets 
of jobbery are infinitely preferred to the visible receipt of a cer- 
tain lawful annuity: the latter would be a vulgar prize, and withal 
limited ; the former has no bounds to its pleasing possibilities, and 
serves to keep the spirits in a charming fever of expectation. Ne- 
verthcless, we say, if M.P. could not enjoy the one, we believe 
M. P. would make all haste to enjoy the other. So that it appears 
he just reverses the satirical maxim—thought bad enough betore— 
and makes it as bad again; reading— 

“ Rem, facias rem ; 

Si possis, pravé; si non, quocunque modo rem.” 
That is, he would be for making profit of his seat in one way of 
another, but with a preference,—dishonestly, if he can; if not, then 
in any other way—even honestly. 
But there is another light in which M. P. regards the question of 
“Payment of Members.” We are not to forget that M. P. (we 
speak gencrically here, and passim,) is a player for public prizes, 
who in pursuit of his game will stake honour, principle, every 
moral possession in short—but one; that is, his right to set the 
People, more especially his constituents, at defiance. With this 
sacred privilege he will not part—not for 4007. a year—not for any 
consideration. What! his independence? part with his independ- 
ence! Forbid it Heaven—forbid it Downing Street. No, no; he 
must be in a condition to scorn the People, or it will never do. It 
is part of the Constitution, that he should have liberty to say he 
despises them and owes them nothing. Could this be, if he re- 
ecived their money ? (degrading thought!) money, from their owt 











hands—money, in the face of day? He thinks not ; so will finget 
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Noble and disinterested M.P.! Go now, unspotted 
from the hustings, where with graceful expression 
hou hast intimated to applauding thousands thy 
lified rejection of a popular bribe; go now, in thy independ- 
d drop thy card at the Treasury—endorsed with the price 
Remember, you want a pension, your wife a coronet, 
lace: you will thwart no Government that recognizes 
and leaves you in the enjoyment of—your inde- 


none of it. 
atriot, warm 
of thy disdain t 


unqua 
ence, an 
of thy vote. 
your son a p 
these claims, 
pendence ! 





PROSPECTS OF THE MARVEST. 


u Mr. Sprine Rice is facetious on the weather and its 
influences, and ridicules the idea of financial operations being 
measured by the barometer, yet, we can tell him, there are cir- 
cumstances which render the difference between fine weather and 
foul of very considerable monetary importance. Had the heavy rain 
which fell on Sunday night and during the whole of Monday con- 
tinued for some days longer, as it might, he would have received few 
tenders of Exchequer Bills for his Stock. In the opinion of expe- 
rienced and well-informed agriculturists, the fate of the harvest 
was trembling in the balance. -\s it is, the quantity of wheat 
spoilt must have been very great. We happen to know of 
large quantities lying cut in Essex, which were irrecoverably da- 
maged ; and accounts from various parts of the country mention 
more or less injury to the crops from the rain. Now, as there will 
assuredly be no superfluity of “ bread-stuff’s ” produced at home, 
for every quarter of English wheat spoilt by the late rains an 
equal quantity of foreign corn must be imported, and for it gold 
must be given in exchange. ‘This is what the capitalists were 
thinking of on Monday, Mr. Ricr; and hence their reluctance to 
bid for your Consols. 

But the weather has taken a favourable turn, and the opportu- 
nity for getting in the crops will be eagerly improved. It will soon 
be seen how far the hopes of an abundant harvest are likely to be 
realized. The tenor of the week's accounts is not particularly 
cheering. From Ireland, indeed, the reports are deplorable ; and 
in England the most favourable are generally qualified with an “ if 
the weather continue warm and fine,” or an “ except in those dis- 
tricts where the corn was beaten down.” 

Prices in Mark Lane indicate an expectation of continued 
scarcity. A considerable rise—3s. a quarter—took place on Mon- 
day; and though the trade “ruled dull” yesterday, the holders 
of wheat were firm. ‘The best quality is worth 76s. a quarter, 
and the weekly average is 73s. 2d. And these prices are main- 
tained, notwithstanding the importation of foreign wheat during the 
last twelve months falls little short of five millions of quarters, and 
the harvest of 1839 has actually commenced. 

It appears, then, that unless the calculations of persons having 
much experience and deep personal interest in the subject are 
erroneous, and the accounts of the crops deceptive, another season 
of scarcity must be encountered and endured. Were commerce 
flourishing and wages raised in proportion to the advanced cost 
of provisions—a state of things which can rarely exist, for dear 
bread does not make brisk trade—the evil would be mitigated. 
But in the manufacturing districts there is less than the usual de- 
mand for labour, and the “ fall orders” for America have been exe- 
cuted long ago. 

Do Ministers mind these things? or do Members of Parlia- 
ment? Apparently not. They increase the Army and pass Po- 
lice-bills; but not a single step has been taken to open new 
markets for industry or outlets for stagnant capital, or to improve 
the material condition of the working classes. ‘This state of affairs 
is bad, but will it not lead to a worse ? 


ALTHOUG 





THE NEW POLICE ACT. 

Ir has always been necessary to keep a watchful eye on the con- 
duct of the Magistrates and Policemen in London. ‘That necessity 
has not been diminished by the enactment of the new Metropolitan 
Police Bill; which gives at the same time increased powers of 
preventing annoyance and of causing annoyance. It is a middle- 
class measure, and as such will be regarded by the classes below 
the gentlemen who keep gigs, and “ shopecrates.” The nuisances 
itis intended to abate, are those which vex “ ten-pounders ;” and 
it unfortunately happens that multitudes derive enjoyment and 
subsistence from the sources of annoyance to their superiors. 
Several clauses in the Act will occasion inconvenience, if not pri- 
vation, to the poor of the Metropolis. For instance, clause 47th 
provides, that 

“No licensed victualler, or other person, shall open his house, within the Me- 
tropolitan Police district, (fifteen miles in a straight line from Charing Cross,) 
ed the sale of wines, spirits, beer, or other fermented or distilled liquors, on 
Sundays, Christmas Days, and Good Fridays, before the hour of one o'clock in 
© afternoon, except for refreshment for travellers.” 
Now the usual dinner-hour of the working classes is twelve 
O'clock, and on Sundays they indulge in a morning draught rather 
atlier than on other days; but this Police Act prohibits such in- 
dulgence, The shopkeeper has commonly a cask of ale or a bottle 
of wine in his house, and may lunch when he pleases. ‘The excep- 
ton—for the “refreshment of travellers "—opens the door to dis- 
putes and difficulties. How is the “licensed victualler or other 
Person” to know whether the lad who buys a glass of ale or gin 





who shall knowingly supply any sort of distilled exciseable liquor to any boy 
or girl apparently under the age of sixteen ycars, to be drunk upon the pre- 
mises, shall be liable to a penalty not more than 20s.; and upon conviction of 
a second offence, shall be liable to a penalty not more than 40s.; and u 
conviction of a third offence, shall be liable to a penalty not more than 5i.” 
This is too vague for a penal enactment. The most skilful sur- 
geons are deceived in the age of persons, and mayen the retailers 
of spirits plead ignorance ? Besides, the law may be easily evaded 
by taking the liquor into the street, and drinking it within a foot 
of the “premises.” By the 54th section, a penalty of 40s. is 
attached to an immense variety of offences. For instance— 

“ Every person, except the guards and postmen belonging to her Majesty’s 
Post-office in the performance of their duty, who shall blow any horn or use 
any other noisy instrument, for the purpose of calling persons together, or of 
announcing any show or entertainment, or for the purpose of hawking, selling, 
— or collecting any article whatsoever, or of obtaining money or 
aims, 

Alas for poor Punch! this must bea finishing-blow to the babe- 
delighting exhibition. 

“ After the first day of January next, every person who within the Metropo- 
litan Police district shall use any dog for the purpose of drawing or helping to 
draw any cart, carriage, truck, or barrow, shall be liable to a penalty of not 
more than 40s. for the first offence, and not more than 5/. for the second or any 
following offence.” 

This is kindly intended for the canine creation; but the annoy- 
ance and inconvenience it will occasion to a very large class of per- 
sons in the Metropolis will render it most unpopular and offensive. 

“ Every person who shall fly any kite, or play at any game, to the annoyance 
of the inhabitants or passengers, or who shall make or use any slide upon ice 
or snow in any street or other thoroughfare, to the common danger of the pas- 
sengers.” 

The youthful dwellers in the noisome courts and cellars of London 
will soon learn, that to play at marbles or chuckfarthing on the 
side-walks, is a grievous offence, which, if committed “ within view 
of a constable,” will subject them to arrest “ without warrant.” 

The cited specimens of the Act show that the discretionary 
power of the Policemen is very extensive, and that its exercise 
must be vigilantly inspected. Increased care ought to be taken 
in the choice of constables, and the Magistrates must use all the 
discretion they are gifted with in controlling and directing their 
myrmidons. 





IN RE SNOOKS. 

Ir “the days of chivalry are gone,” perhaps the heroic ages are 
returning ; at least we have not for a long time read, out of Homer, 
so much warlike denunciation and bloody defiance as in the co- 
lumns of the Morning Chronicle this week, in the affair of Brent, 
Snooxs, and Company. Pray God no bones be broken, no blood 
spilt! There has been such a bubbling over of bravery, that had 
all the challenges been accepted that were given, we calculated 
there were not heaths enough round London to accommodate the 
parties. So infectious a fierceness never set people by the ears 
before. The fire began at Canterbury, but spread in a few days to 
London, enveloping in its progress the Senior United Service Club, 
the Horse Guards, and the Morning Chronicle Office, besides a 
vast number of private houses; and is so far from being got under 
at the time of our writing, that it flares away day after day with 
undiminished, if not increasing force. It is a perfect civil war, 
grown out of a local broil. 

Our readers know the particulars. Six persons, calling them- 
selves officers, ride over a gentleman's grounds, committing tres- 
pass and damage; and the gentleman orders them off: they 
are insolent and provoking; and one of them, on the gentleman 
demanding his name, tells him “ Snooks,” at the same time trying 
to ride over him. And here let us pause, as the moralist says, to 
remark how truth will unconsciously assert herself even under the 
garb of falsehood. This man, when he merely intended an imper- 
tinence, betrayed his real character : what he said was literally false, 
but morally true. ‘ Snooks” is a name conventionally associated 





Wauts it for the wayfaring man, as he will pretend of course, or for | 


imself? The Policeman must decide that point, and he will de- 

cide it according to his own inclination. 

Another clause enacts, that , 
very person licensed to deal in exciseable liquors, within the said district, 


with the mob—it means a blackguard. ‘This man, then, declared 
himself to be Snooks—and was Snooks. Like Crnna in the epi- 
gram— 
“ Snooks videri vult, et est SNooks.” 

The six marauders, being mounted, then make off, followed by 
the outraged gentleman ; from whom, however, they escape into 
their barracks, locking the gates after them. The outraged gentle- 
man is as unsuccessful in obtaining redress from their Command- 
ing-officer as from them; and from the Horse Guards as from the 
Commanding-officer. At length my Lord Carpican holds out 
redress in the shape of a horse-pistol, with which he expresses his 
readiness to shoot the outraged gentleman, if that will be any re- 
lief. The outraged gentleman declines being shot yet, and keeps 
demanding the names of the six marauders. The Six still skulk, 
nameless and viewless,* behind the walls of their barracks, clinging 
to the coat-tails of their Commanding-officer; but someliow they 
find others to fight their battles, not merely in the field but in the 
press, whither now the cause is moved; these literary friends of 
theirs selecting rather unfortunately as their cheval de bataille the 
subject of the anonymous, which they (nameless themselves) are 
very discontent that the enemies of the unknown Six should choose 

* The Six were at last dragged from their hiding-place, August 20th, after 
upwards of a fortnight’s hue and cry after them. Here they are, as written 
down by themselyes—to put respectable people of landed property on their 
guard. 
— “ Ricn. Antiony Reynorns, Capt., llth Light Dragoons. 

Joun Henry Forrest, Lieut., llth Light Dragoons. 

Joun Wriiiams RKeynotps, Lieut., 11th Light Dragoons. 

W. C. Forresr, Lieut., Lith Light Dragoons. 

J. W. Brornerton, Cornet. llth Light Dragoons. 

J. Cunnineuam, Cornet, Lith Light Dragoons.” 
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to preserve. The editor of the Morning Chronicle venturing to 
reproach him of the horse-pistol for having offered the outraged 
gentleman no better compensation, is himself invited to make one 
at Wimbledon. Meantime other collateral pistols are being 
cocked. There’s “ Mrites”—a person so calling himself; this tre- 
mendous “ fellow” (as he designates his own antagonists) writes 
letters, one a day, to the editor of the Chronicle, which the 
editor has the good-nature to put in, full of abuse of the 
outraged gentleman, (whom he too, if permitted, will shoot) ; 
letters apparently intended to “drive the gentleman,” as Sir 
Toby Belch has it, “ into a most hideous opinion of his rage, 
skill, fury, and impetuosity.” Mrs says he is “ an officer of 
rank;” which, if it is true, it was certainly very necessary for 
him to say, as no one, without entertaining a very despicable opi- 
nion of the manners, temper, and intellect of the class the writer 
thus claims to belong to, could possibly guess the fact from his 
letters. By saying he is “ an officer of rank,” Mrzzs wishes you to 
understand that he is a person worth shooting at. But this is a 
non sequitur. 
laming because he has got an extra garter to his knee, or that his 


breast makes a more desirable target for one’s lead for having a | 


“lesser George” hanging to it by way of a bull’s-eye. Let 
“ officers of rank,” who are so ready to swallow fire, know that, 
even considered in the light of portable mud-banks for the recep- 
tion of leaden bullets, they are in no particular request ; while, in 
any other point of view, the country is becoming, by exhibitions of 
this kind, daily more incredulous of their capacity to be turned to 
any useful account. Some political economist once published a 
pamphlet with the title “ A Plan to make Dukes Useful ;” but it is 
much harder to find a way to render officers harmless. Our hope 
is in foreign wars, of which some seem to be getting ready as if on 
purpose to draught off the superfluous animation of the Snookses 
of the Eleventh Light Dragoons. 





REPRESENTATION OF THE MINORITY. 
In the Third Report of the South Australian Colonization Commis- 
sioners, we find an ingenious, and we believe original plan, for 
securing the representation of the minority in bodies popularly 
elected. It is proposed to grant municipal constitutions, for local 
self-government, to towns in South Australia with two thousand 
inhabitants and upwards; such municipalities to consist of a 
Common Council of at least fifteen members, a body of Aldermen 
of at least three members, and a Mayor; the Comman Council to 
be chosen by rate-payers, the Aldermen by the Council, and the 
Mayor by the Aldermen. The mode of election is thus described— 

“ When the number of which the Common Council may consist is deter- 
mined, and the number of electors ascertained, then the electors shall, by volun- 
tary classification, form themselves into as many equal electoral sections or 

uorums as there are members to be elected ; and each of these equal quorums 
shall, provided they can agree upon a unanimous vote, return one member to 
the Common Council. By this mode of election, parties will bear the same 

roportion to each other in the Council which they may bear in the elective 

ody : and the minority will be secure of being fairly and fully represented. 
Whatever might be the number of Common Councilmen to be chosen, 15 or 20 
or 30, a minority consisting of a 15th, 20th, or 30th of the whole electoral body, 
might form themselves into an electoral quorum, and return a member of their 
own party. A minority sufficient to form two of the equal quorums into 
which the electors might be divisible, would be able to return two members to 
advocate their principles ; and so on. And we would further recommend, that 
the Aldermen be clected by the Council in the same manner that the Council 
is elected by the rate-payers; that the election of Councillors, Aldermen, and 
Mayor, shall take place once in three years ; and that the Mayor and Aldermen 
shall be ex officio Magistrates within the municipality.” 

We learn that instructions have been sent to Governor GAWLER 
to put this plan into operation at Adelaide. It will then be scen 
how it works ; and if successfully, it will afford a practical solution 
of what has hitherto been regarded as a puzzling problem in 
politics. At the moment, no objection occurs to us, which might 
not be easily obviated. In communities trained from their youth 
to the prescribed mode of exercising the franchise, there would be 
no difficulty; and when it is seen how the majority of each party 
follows its leaders in this country, the process of forming the voters 
into quorums, consisting of several hundreds, as would be the case 
in large towns, might be effected without much trouble. It might 
happen that, after the quorums were formed, a portion of each party, 
insufficient to make a quorum, would be left, to be “ virtually” re- 
presented by their friends in the other quorums. 





NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

Sronr has written to announce his intended arrival in England on the 
9th September. His stay in London will, of course, be very short, as 
the rehearsal of the Norwich Festival is on the 16th. There have been 
two rehearsals of his oratorio recently in the Hanover Square Rooms, 
at which all the principal singers and the London instrumentalists were 
present; and we learn from the Norfolk Chronicle that “the resident 
chorus and band, to the number of 250, meet for their usual practice 
every Monday night, and that separate drillings of smaller divisions 
take place every Wednesday and Friday.” And this is the true path 
to eminence and success. The great imperfection of all our first per- 
formances is the want of sufficient rehearsals. The first half-score 
representations of a new opera or a new oratorio are usually but so 
many rehearsals. The Norwich Festivals, on the contrary, are dis- 
tinguished for their well-matured plans, and their diligent preparation, 
no less than for their active and zealous enterprise. Every successive 
festival brings out some new work of high eminence—some composi- 
tion destined to form an important addition to our stock of sacred 
music. The presence of Spour, to place himself at their head, is the 
surest and most unequivocal proof of the reputation of the Norwich 
orchestra. 


We do not admit that a man is any better worth | : : : 
| a circumstance he afterwards so repented of, as to lay it down as an 
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MR. STEUART’S BOGOTA. 
In November 1835, Mr. Srevart embarked at New York, with ay 
assorted cargo of goods and “humans,” for the purpose of esta, 
blishing a manufactory at Bogota, the capital of New Granada— 


| a recently-hatched republic, forming part of the “ Columbia” ofthe 


stockjobbers and the maps. He reached Santa Martha, on the Carib. 
bean Sea, without any incident worth mentioning; and after descrip. 


| ing the town and denouncing the delays of the customhouse, deter. 


mined to precede with his live-stock, and let his goods follow him ~ 


axiom, “always travel in the same boat with your merchandise” 
The way to the capital is to ascend the Magdalena, as high as it js 
navigable, and thence to traverse on mules the majestic scenery 
formed by the spurs of the Andes, till one reaches the table-landof 
Bogotaé. As the ascent of the river is made against a strong flow. 
ing stream, frequently increased by dangerous rapids, the only, or 
at least the country mode of stemming it, in the absence of wind, 
is to propel the boat by means of poles, one end resting on the 
bottom, the other pressed against the breast of the boatmen, who 
must at times leap overboard and swim ashore to drag the vessel 
along certain passages. The men who perform this laborious task 
are Blacks, and “ Boga” is the name of the class. According to 
Mr. Srevarrt, an offended witness, they are a race of “ wretches;” 
indecently exposing their persons; uttering “ the most blasphemous 
and obscene expressions at every step they take ;” and squander. 
ing their money in drink and debauchery, until which consumma- 
tion it is in vain to expect them to work—Nigger navigators in 
short, with the vices of the African and the Spanish South Ame- 
rican superadded to the blackguardism of John Bull. The boat 
they usually navigate is thus described, and is called 
A BONGA. 

“T have said that we embarked in asmall bonga for Barranquilla : this name 
belongs to a boat of some forty fect in length and seven in width. It is the 
most awkward attempt at naval architecture conceivable; being a keelboat, 
with square stern, but tottles terribly in the water. It is decked, having a 
small cabin aft, and carries an awkward sort of sail. It can also be poled 
along like a champan, and on this account the sides above the deck are not 
more than one foot high. As one of these was the very best conveyance to be 
had, we huddled into it as well as we could; but I never will forget the looks 
of horror cast upon it by the four poor women when they first saw this miser- 
able vessel; and I had no little trouble in reconciling them to it. The pro- 
visions and most of the baggage were stowed away in the hold; the cabin 
looked so dirty that none descended it, but crowded round the hatchway, while 
the four black wretches termed Bogas, river-labourers, hoisted their strip of 
black canvas, and we started off, like a Dutch yaw], keel uppermost.” 

The waters of the Magdalena discharge themselves into the sea 
by several outlets ; but as the main entrance was at some distance 
from Santa Martha, involving a longer ocean navigation than might 
be desirable in such crazy craft, excessive difficulty in stemming 
the current, and the necessity of traversing two sides of a triangle 
instead of its base, the Bogas and the bonga took their way through 
the Cienaga or Salt Lake,—a succession of lagoons opening into each 
other by narrow passages, and communicating both with the river 
and the sea, whose sluggish currents mecting in opposition, cause 
a stagnancy in some of the smaller lakes, which is offensive to the 
smell, productive of the rankest vegetable and animal growths of 
the Tropics, and deadly (we should think) to the constitution fie 
quently exposed to it. Our manufacturing emigrants, however, 
passed into the Magdalena without other than temporary Incol- 
venience; and at the salubrious town of Barranquilla they had 
plenty of time to get acclimated, for it being near the Christmas 
season, the Bogas one and all refused to stir till the holydays were 
oyer. 

Beyond the loss of a woman who fell overboard in a rapid, and 
the usual difficulties of navigating against the stream ina South 
American river, the voyage and the subsequent land journey offers 
no remarkable incident. The banks on the lower part of the rivet 
were a rich alluvial soil, and scem to have had a tolerable sprink- 
ling of villages—in a very backward state of civilization, but rarely 
without a church; and there were three or four towns of some 
trade. On the upper part, the spurs of the Andes approached the 
banks, and gave grandeur and variety to the scenery. The land 
route to Bogota lay through a succession of mountains and table- 
lands ; the latter clothed with natural woods and pasture, or pretty 
well cultivated; the former exhibiting the difficulties of ascent al 
descent found in all lofty ranges, except where the genius of Naro 
LEON has subdued the character of the Alps. 

Arrived at Bogota, Mr. Srevart suspends his personal narra 
tive for a while, to give an account of the site, architecture, public 
places, and domestic and business arrangements of the city, 48 
well as of its morals, manners, customs, prejudices, and a 
ment. He also took several excursions into its vicinity: a 
these furnish a chapter on the environs of Bogota, bringing of 
author to the close of his eleven months sojourn, and the resump* 
tion of his personal narrative,—for he, in common with other 
foreign residents, was threatened with danger from a popular ebul- 
lition, in consequence of a squabble between the British Gover 
ment and the authorities at Carthagena; and as soon as he reac 
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a 
the river-banks on his return, he was annoyed by his old friends 
the Bogas. Once fairly afloat, however, they went rapidly along, 
descending to Barranca without labour, in one quarter of the time 
it had taken them to ascend 5 and thence journeying by a way al- 
most level as a railroad to Carthagena, where he took ship and 
returned to New York. ae f ; 
Mr. Srevart is a straightforward writer, rough, ready, and ani- 
mated; which qualities give a character to his style, that, added to 
the novelty of his subject and the reality of his matter, render his 
pook readable, and not without interest. He has, however, little 
of skill in arrangement, or of taste in selection ; and he is often 
literal and narrow in his descriptions and views. Of the natural 
features of New Granada he conveys a truthful if not a very pic- 
turesque idea ; his particular facts, and his accounts of the indivi- 
duals he met with, as well as of the state and prospects of trade, 
&c. are doubtless true: his opinions and his views of more general 
subjects are perhaps to be suspected ; from his sweeping conclusions 
we are often tempted to dissent. That the country is not a suitable 
lace of residence for a British family, or for an Englishman or 
astern American, bristling with nationalities, we think likely ; 
put few places are where Spanish or foreign customs prevail. 
That the country is in a backward state—the Government 
weak, its members corrupt or prejudiced, and the people ig- 
norant, superstitious, and antiquated in their notions—is abstract- 
edly true enough, we dare say ; that they may continue so for a long 
time, or without foreign admixture for ever, is possible. But, com- 
pared with the other South American republics, New Granada 
seems to be in an advanced stage. Mr. Srevarrt is by birth a 
Scotchman, by residence and adoption an American, apparently 
without experience beyond what those countries furnish, or a well- 
digested reading which might supply its place. Hence, his opi- 
nions, though true, are scarcely just, being bounded or abstract : 
but such is not the way to judge correctly of countries in the condi- 
tion of New Granada. Whilst the three great rivers of the South 
American continent, and three of the greatest in the world—the 
Orinoco, the Amazons, and the La Plata—only bear an occasional 
yessel on their bosom, and their banks are abandoned to the Indian 
and the wild beast, a regular navigation is carried on upon the 
Magdalena by a regular class of navigators ; a post punctually, and, 
even when carrying bullion, safely, traverses it: its banks have 
three or four towns of some consequeuce; and are dotted with 
villages, with one public building in them at least, as well as that 
mark of civilization a dram-shop. Upon the three mighty rivers 
already mentioned, not a steam-boat has ever floated, nor been 
thought of but as the hope of a discoverer: on the Magda- 
lena, two steamers plied at a good profit, and would have conti- 
nued to do so till now, but for the extravagant follies of their 
owner, and the misconduct of their “ drunken” captains, who sunk 
them; and it is probable that steam is again in operation on its 
waters. Of the territory of the Orinoco (possessed by the republic 
of Venezuela) we have too little knowledge to speak with cer- 
tainty; which is perhaps a sufficient indication of its state. But 
neither Brazil, nor Buenos Ayres, nor the new republic with Monte 
Video for its capital, have any city worthy of the name, or any 
place of traffic except the metropolis on the coast. Besides the 
smaller port of Santa Martha, New Granada has the once-famed 
emporium of Carthagena on the seabord ; several tolerable towns 
on her line of river navigation; and a capital far inland, difficult 
of access from the nature of the country, and 8,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, yet with these disadvantages it has many 
public buildings, it supports a national museum, an observatory, 
alibrary, and a theatre; and though foreign manufacturers have 
great difficulties to struggle with on account of the listlessness 
of the natives, there are a pottery, doing well, a paper-mill, a 
cotton-mill, a comb and a hat manutactory—some on too extensive 
a scale, and extravagantly planned, but there they are. There was 
also a glass-manufactory, but it failed altogether; and for reasons. 

“The proprietors imported a company of French workmen, who were .the 
veriest set of blackguards imaginable, fighting from the moment they set foot 
on shore all the way up to Bogota; and even here they refused to follow the 
instructions of the directors until the assistance of the police was called in. 
Its failure may be attributed partly to this, but more to the extravagant 
schemes and plans of the company themselves, who arranged their mode of 
Operations as if they were in Paris itself, where, for the mere payment, any 
amount of requisite material was to be had for their manufacturing purposes. 
The company is now entirely broken up.” 

The finer trades too, considering that Bogota is in the heart of a 
Tange of the Andes, seem in some request ; not, of course, as they 
would be in London, Paris, or New York, but such as it would be 
vain to look for elsewhere in South America, unless in Rio Janeiro 
or Buenos Ayres. Here is an account of articles and prices, which 

ave the value of odd facts, and give besides a notion of Bogoté, 
and of Mr. Srevarr’s manner. 

“There is but one celebrated bootmaker, a Mr. Michael, an American : his 
charges are ten dollars for best Wellington boots. There are a number of native 
Workmen, who sell, Jew-like, for just such prices as they can get; and so it is 
With every other trade here. I have seen a very good pair of boots bought on 
Saturday night, when the poor fellow was hard pushed for cash for the coming 

Olyday, at two dollars a pair. They have a singular way of fitting them- 

selves with ready-made boots or shoes; they never try them on at the time 
of purchasing, but have a mode of determining the right size with the hand ; 
and I believe the measure is uniformly correct, although the same mode 
might not so well suit those in the latitudes of the North; but here, if the 
ength 1s ascertained correctly, the fine model of the Spanish foot will be sure 
Cohen pe other particular ; whereas, with us, the high instep and the 
ree P, the wide foot and the narrow, the straight and the crooked, and 

enty other differences, tend to put all such calculations quite out of joint. 
“t make excellent sole-leather here, but inferior upper. 

arpenters and joiners do their work wretchedly bad and are sadly lackin 




















in the quantity and quality of their tools. A Mr. Mulford, an American cabi- 
net and pianoforte maker, is doing well: a well-finished and excellent-toned 
upright piano, made by him, only brings five hundred dollars; such a one 
would formerly have sold for at Jeast twelve hundred. There are many beau- 
tiful woods of native growth here, admirably adapted for cabinet work ; but the 
fine white pine of the North is sadly missed in the manufacture of almost 
every thing else, where a sound, light, and well-seasoned wood is absolutely 
necessary to make a perfect job: most of the common woods are cross-grained 
and heavy, and might lie in the sun for ages without being seasoned so as not 
towarp afterwards. 

“ Sadlers are also numerous; but a good English saddle will still bring sixty 
os when the very best-made home-manufactured one will rarely bring over 

irty. 

- Gunsmith.—There is one in Bogota, who also acts as captain of militia and 
Government armourer. His charges are enormous. Aun active and good work~ 
man at this trade from the North might do well. 

“The French baker and confectioner is bad enough; and yet he is rapidly 
making a fortune, as two others have done before him in the same business. 
No ordinary business pays so well as this; and were it properly conducted, it 
might be pushed on as large a scale as one could desire. It 1s a shame that the 
thing has not been thought of long before. 

“ A good watchmaker is also needed; and one that could unite with that 
business the setting of jewellery would do well. 

“ As for a bookbinder, the one who is now in Bogota, and who does all the 
business in his line, though a wretched botch, is good enough for the place at 
present, until a desire for reading becomes more manifest.” 

Mr. Srevart's opinions vary about the government—sometimes 
praising, sometimes blaming. It is clear, however, that the autho- 
rities are in advance of the people; and that they are anxious 
to adopt “ progressive reform,” though from ignorance or prejudice 
they may not always choose the best means. They have freed 
education from the open and avowed control of the priesthood ; 
the schools that are now formed are established beyond the con- 
vent-walls ; and the desire for education seems advancing,—though 
Mr. Srevarr “found that a much larger proportion of the children 
of both sexes attended the schools in Barranquilla and Mempoz 
(commercial towns on the river) than in the capital.” The Govern- 
ment have also suppressed many religious houses, and are cau- 
tiously, and not without a crafty policy, proceeding to suppress 
more. The old hatred of the vulgar at Bogoté against heretics 
and foreigners, whom they call Jews, time alone can alter; but the 
authorities take care to prevent it proceeding to open violence ; 
and the firm but prudent manner in which an apprehended insur- 
rection was quelled, or rather dissipated, does great credit to San- 
TANDER and his colleagues. That persons in office prefer their 
ease or their interest to inconvenient or unpopular exertions, we 
san readily believe ; it is so in countries more advanced than New 
Granada. We make no doubt that the inhabitants of the inland 
districts are opposed to free trade and connexion with foreigners ; 
and that this creates a rankling feeling in the minds of the com- 
mercial classes on the coast and the rivers, which may breed 
troubles: it is not necessary to cross the Atlantic, however, to wit- 
ness an analogous state of things, without the plea of ignorance, 
isolation from the world, and the inveterate prejudices instilled 
into the people by priests and Spaniards for three hundred years. 
Upon one subject New Granada may set an example to other coun- 
tries—in her enlightened application and management of 

THE POST-OFFICE. 

The rates of postage are all settled by weight: a single letter from the sea- 
bord to Bogota costs twenty-five cents.; pamphlets and newspapers are free. 
A set of boxes are provided for the merchants at the rate of four dollars per 
annum. Letters are generally delivered through a window from the street ; 
but the place for the delivery of parcels, called encomiendas, which pay a mail- 
freight of one dollar per pound, is in a different part of the buildmg. No 
country can possibly possess a better-regulated post than that of New Gra- 
nada, nor is there any place where fewer accidents occur. 

If a person wishes to send a hundred doubloons to the seabord, he must 
place them in one of the little bags of the country, called mochilas; and after 
the teller in the office counts the money, the bag is tied up and numbered ; the 
teller then hands him a formal receipt for the amount, in which is also stated 
the kind of coin received, and to whose order to be delivered at its place of des- 
tination. This receipt he sends to his correspondent, who presents it at the 
office there, and receives his money, the Government being responsible for its 
delivery. 'This mode of the “encomiendas ” is often a great advantage to the 
man of business, as no goods can possibly reach him in so short a time as by 
mail. This being the case, I have often seen small parcels, containing a few 
pounds weight of some new style of shawls, laces, gloves, &c. of much de- 
mand in market, forwarded in this way very conveniently. I rather think that 
the mail is limited as to the number of pounds weight in the gross it can 
carry, but to what extent I am ignorant. 

Two other points of comparison between New Granada and other 
countries of the same standing, and we have done. ‘The tra- 
veller may gallop over the plains of South America, or try to pene- 
trate her forests; and pass days or weeks without seeing the trace 
of population, or of settlement beyond a solitary hut. Wherever 
Mr. Srevart went in New Granada, he seems to have found peo- 
ple assembled in villages, however backward, and cultivation of 
some kind or other carried on. A result partly attributable, per- 
haps, to the mountainous nature of the interior, which has induced 
them to collect in the vallies and table-lands instead of dispersing ; 
but we are speaking not of causes, but of facts. Against the mo- 
rals of the Bogotans Mr. Srevarr is sometimes almost furious ; 
when a hospitable friend is concerned he descends to be facetious, 
He admits, however, that they are improving: marriage, which was 
“a very rare occurrence fourteen years ago,” is now common; 
“ many respectable people at present living at Bogoté and heads of 
families, were not then bound together by the sacred ties of matri- 

mony, but have since been united by mother church.” Mr. Ha- 


MILTON about the same time stated, that morals ‘are not worse in 
New Granada than in other places,”"—at which Mr. Srevart is 
wroth: but Hamiron did not mean, we conceive, the morals of 
the middle classes of England and the United States but of South 
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America, the Peninsula, the Tropical Colonies, and of high life 
every where,—in which case we suspect he is right. 

Let it not be supposed that we are crying up New Granada; that 
we expect it to make a rapid advance in wealth or importance; 
or that we recommend it as a field of emigration or of speculation 
to Englishmen of settled habits,—though it is probable that young 
adventurers with agricultural views and a small capital, or rough 
and ready chaps with a knowledge of some mechanical trade to fall 
baek upon, might do well there. But as “ Bogotd in 1836-7” is an 
original narrative, well worth reading by those who would acquire a 
knowledge of the existing state of strange countries, it is proper to 
point out that there are more places in the world than Great Bri- 
tain, the United States, and New Granada; a fact which Mr. 
Srevart has not sufficiently borne in mind in his judgments. 

We will now turn to the book, and take from its varied pages a 
few extracts. 

THE CIENAGA—THE LAKES OF THE TROPICS. 

Again under weigh at an early honr, poling along. Certainly nothing can 
much surpass the novel beauties of the scenery of this lake. The water trans- 
parent as the most polished mirror, and its surface undisturbed a a single 
ripple. Numerous mimic islands, or large clumps of dark green bushes, whose 
branches dip into the lake, are scattered in all directions, Large birds of the 
most spotless white plumage had settled on the boughs, at sight of which, 
joined to the perfect transparency of the sky above and the sweet blandness of 
the morning air, filled as it was with delicious perfume, transported us back to 
the nursery-tales of fairy-land. All that was wanting to complete the illusion, 
was to be shut out from the presence of those foul-mouthed beasts the Bogas, 
who were the only mar to the enjoyment of so lovely a scene. 

Even the very dullest of my companions could not but share the admiration, 
and feel with me the effect produced by the surrounding view, which was thus 
so enchantingly "agra Far away in the background toweringly rose, in 
amphitheatrical form, the snow-capped mountains of the Santa Marta range. 
To witness a sunrise on the Cienaga is certainly worth all the harassing fatigue 
one is obliged to endure in order to reach it. We entered to-day a second lake 
smaller than the last. The entrance was through a long narrow passage, along 
which the boat was forced with the greatest dithculty over a species of water- 
lily, whose close-twisted and enduring roots formed sucha dense resistance, 
that at one time we had some fears of not being able to effect a passage ; and it 
was only by stimulating the Bogas with whisky to fresh exertions, that they 
persevered and worked their way through. The toil was most excessive, and 
could only have been endured by such a race of mortals asthese. On the shores 
of this lake are large beautiful trees, actually alive with red monkies and igua- 
nas, a most disgusting-looking animal of the lizard tribe. These red monkies 
make a dreadful roaring, especially at daybreak ; a multitude of them together 
send forth sounds bearing so strong a resemblance to the roar of a lion, that 
we took them for such until better informed. At night we anchored some dis- 
tance from shore, and were perfectly free from moschetoes. 

At daylight we entered just such another tangled passage as that we passed 
yesterday. This fully merits the appellation which it bears, namely, that 
of “the Infernal Passage.” The “patron” or skipper of the boat, however, 
did very wrong to attempt going through at this hour of the day. Had he 
but waited until the sun’s power had been sufficiently felt, his prudence would 
have saved us from an hour and a half as severe purgatory as may well be con- 
ceived. For at the very moment the prow of the boat struck the thick bed of 
lilies, the air was perfectly filled with a species of small gnat, whose sting was 
instantancous and excessively painful. ‘There was no way of keeping them at 
bay. They attacked our very eyelids, lips, nostrils, and the interior of the cars. 

1 the flapping of ‘hands and handkerchiefs was entirely without avail against 
the countless legions of such bloodthirsty and tormenting animals. As a last 
resource, we were obliged to roll ourselves completely up in sheets: yet within 
these folds, friendly as they were, we well nigh endured all the horrors of suffo- 
cation, not daring to leave even space sufficient for respiration; for the 
very moment the smallest aperture was made in our wrapper, in poured a stream 
of these malignant little wretches. Never should I speak disparagingly of 
moschetoes again after this acquaintance with the gnats that infest the 
Cienagas of Santa Marta. 

BOGAS’ WORK AND FEEDING. 

Off at half-past five a.m. Had bad poling to-day, owing to obstructions in 
the river, caused by trees, logs, and bushes. Over some of these large bodies 
of wood the water runs like a mill-sluice, and the boat being necessarily kept 
out from shore in order to get around them, the water becomes too deep for the 
poles to reach the bottom ; and then their only plan is to propel the boat by 
apply ing the poles to the obstructions themselves, while the bowman keeps it 
close in by means of a wooden hook. The exertions made to pass these places 
are often terrible to witness: not unfrequently the wood-hook breaks, the 
_ slip from off the smooth surface of the wood, and away goes the boat, 
ike a bolt from the bow, a mile or so down the current, until she is swept into 
shore again by the boat-sweeps, which are nothing more than flat pieces of 
board, about two feet long and six or cight inches wide, lashed to long round 
sticks. Occurrences like these try all one’s patience, causing as they do the 
loss of ground, which, step by step, had been gained by so much toil and ex- 
pense of time. 

A crew of Bogas at their daily meal presents a scene worth describing. An 
immense red carthen pot is brought reeking hot into the midst of the savage 
group, as they are all seated, or rather squatted down on their hams on the 
fore-deck, each man having a calabash-shell and wooden spoon, with which he 
scoops up the messes of thick boiled rice, plantains, and bits of black jerked 
beef, all mixed together: they eat enormous quantities, and very fast, washing 
it all down with the water of the river, fresh and muddy as it runs past the 
boat. ‘The patron eats of the same food ; but his mess is handed him aft, and 
I generally added something from my own table, with a glass of claret. The 
dinner-hour of the Bogas regulated our own, as it would have been very foolish 
to stop the boat again. Yet their behaviour on such occasions subjected us to 
Witness the most revolting scenes of filth, and conduct much below that of the 
brute creation. 

DRAWBACK TO PROSPECTS. 

We had this day fine views of the Ocana mountains. These mountain-views 
were doubly appreciated after so many days’ travel through low marshy lands ; 
yet there are many things to prevent one’s enjoying fully the beautiful and 
novel scenery of the surrounding country, such as the unremitting atten- 
tion one must constantly pay to his own person in order to pass along with but 
the endurance of life, comfort being entirely out of the question. There is 
the broiling sun when away from the boat; the heat and moschetoes when in 
it; fourteen Bogas shouting and stamping with all their might ; then the boat 
brushes past a tree, and a hundred or two of enraged wasps render it necessary 
to fall on the face and shout for assistance from the Negroes, who dread them 
even more than the traveller himself. When they observe a nest before coming 
directly upon it, there is not a whisper from them until it be passed. 

A DEGENERATE BULL-FIGHT—SCENE, BOGOTA. 
After waiting at least an hour and a half, a veritable “ torro” was actually 








SE , 
espied cautiously advancing towards the lists, stoutly secured by two stron 
lassos. At this time the number of caballeros in the ring had suddenly dwin, 
dled down to about ten or twelve, with three or four pedestrians, r 

As yet, all the notions I had gathered from books relative to this sport were 
completely at variance with every thing I now saw. Nor could I in any wa 
make out why so many people remained within the enclosure. Well, dan 
the poor “torro” perambulated up and down the arena, without lookj 
either to the right or left, his whole appearance betokening the most ahjeg 
servility ; and it is even yet a puzzle to me to conjecture where so tame an 
animal of the kind could have been procured, as I never saw one like him on 
these plains unless he had been accustomed to the harness. 

Two or three caballeros now attempted to vex him, but it was “no go;” 
“he wouldn’t be vexed no how,” for a one time. Fire-crackers, however did 
the business, and cracked him off at last; and away he bounded in most ale 
lant style, head down and heels up. It was now a glorious spectacle to see 
the scampering of another sort among the caballeros and footmen in the Ting, 
The latter in an instant were on the safe side of the enclosure, while the 
horsemen huddled hastily together in the centre of the place, and called lustily 
to those on the outside to draw off the bull’s attention from them by the dig. 
play of ared ruana. This had the effect of keeping the animal in play until 
a fresh impetus was given him; and then was repeated the same sort of mock 
heroism, the military band playing, and the crowd cheering all the while. 

When one animal becomes so tired out as not to be squibbed into action any 
longer, a fresh one of the same sort is admitted; the whole matter appeari 
like a game at hide and seek, and a mode of ascertaining who could run the 
fastest and keep himself the most secure. Occasionally the monotony of the 
scene was partially relieved by the bull’s making a sudden rush at one of his 
cowardly tormentors. Then the fright of the poor wretch, added to his vehe. 
ment cries for help, were ludicrous enough; although it might have been a 
parent to any one that, by simply wheeling his horse upon the tame beast, the 
— would have been fe more alarmed than the chivalrous picadore 
himself. 

A handkerchief at this moment was accidentally dropped into the arena by a 
lady from one of the booths; and an Indian servant, who had clambered down 
by one of the posts to restore it to her, had already secured the article, and 
was just in possession of a footing on one of the cross-rails of the booth, in 
order to reascend, when “senor torro” espied him, and was instantly upon 
him. ‘The crowd cried out, some to ascend, others to stay where he was; but 
little time was given for either; for in a moment, whack came the bull’s 
horns, aimed directly behind him, and actually indenting the railing on each 
side of the Indian’s leg. The animal being now called off, the poor fellow lost 
no time in effecting his escape. I must observe, that the wise pecan 
cutting off the tips of the bull’s horns is always taken before commencing 
game. 

Sometimes the “ fight ” assumes another feature. A broad band is tightly 
strapped around the body of the bull, close to his fore-shoulder, and then he is 
held fast until mounted by some daring fellow, who holds on stoutly by this 
band. I saw a Negro perform the feat while at the “fiesta” at Fusugasu 
on my route to Pandi; and there was more sport in this than in all the laboured 
fuss exhibited in the capital. ‘The strange, unequal motions of the animal, 
which tried, by every means in his power, to throw its tormentor, as the latter 
tossed and tumbled about on his back like a ship in a high sea, was fun er 
The bull succeeded in throwing him twice; but somehow, with the help ofs 
ruana or two, the Negro escaped unhurt, and in a moment was up and re 
mounted. 

THE CAUCHA PLANT. 


Some parts of these ruins present a most picturesque and unique appeate 
ance, which is occasioned by the twistings and twinings of the caucha trees 
about them, often forming around a broken pillar or arched entrance, a perfect 
casing of the most complicated network, the great force of which, as the roots 
gain thickness and shoot upward, is sufficient to rend asunder the strongest 
masonry. I saw here a huge mass of such masonry, from, probably, eight to 
ten tons weight, completely separated from the main body, and raised a full 
foot from the foundation. 

The neighbourhood of this tree is much dreaded, for should the smallest 
tendon once gain insertion into some slight rent or crevice in the wall of 
house, it will be sure to destroy it, unless prevented in time. ‘They also climb 
up to the tops of other trees, and often crush the largest of them, and run 
sometimes along the surface of the ground to an almost incredible distance, 
destroying every other plant in their course. 

NATIONAL MUSEUM AT BOGOTA. 

The native specimens are very fine; and among them is a rich vein of the 
emerald, with its rocky bed, from the Mousa mines; jet from the Rio Villeta, 
as fine, I think, as any from Europe; gold, silver, copper, lead, and iron ores 
of the richest kinds, and contained in various coloured rock ; sulphur, salt, 
antimony, &c.; amethyst, topaz, cornelian, pearl, pebble, and a stone like the 
Scottish cairngorum, called here gallinasa, &c. &c. all found in the provinces 
of New Grenada, and unsurpassed by any thing of the kind I ever saw. They 
are all very neatly arranged in glass cases, but the want of a catalogue isa 
great desideratum for the study and enjoyment of the collection. ae 

Here also is the identical banner of the great conquerer of Peru; it 8 
worked with silver thread, and is now in a very decayed condition : also a por- 
trait of Christopher Columbus, from Spain, said to be an excellent one; and 
an original letter of his, in his own handwriting: likewise a mantle worn by 
the last unfortunate Queen of Peru; heavy keys of gold and silver, which be- 
longed to the castles and gates of Carthagena in the time of the Spaniards; 
Flemish painting of “dead game, and a servant bearing a basket of fruit”—an 
excellent thing ; a very pretty model in brass of a steam-boat, which seemed to 
engross almost exclusively the attention of native visiters. It was in full ope- 
ration, and closely attended to by the Colonel; who, I am certain, must have 
been completely wearied out with answering the endless string of interrogate 
ries put to him by his gaping auditors. 





CAPTAIN TAYLOR'S CONFESSIONS OF A THUG. 
3ur ten years have scarecly passed since the strange tale was 
fully believed, or judicially investigated, yet English readers are 10 
general pretty well aware by this time, that the Thugs, or Phansl 
gars, are a caste of robbers spread over the whole of India, whe, 
traversing the country in gangs, associate with travellers, to plunder 
them, murder by strangulation invariably preceding robbery 
Formed into a religious system—regarding themselves as 10° 
struments in the hands of Fate—guiding their conduct by 
omens, emanating as they conceive from Davy their divinity, 
and saving or destroying as she scems to direct—the Thugs 
neither consider their profession as criminal nor look back upon It 
with remorse. The practitioners who have been pardoned by the 
Company, on condition of becoming approvers, narrate their crimes 
without feeling, discuss the principles of their death-dealing te 
ligion as coolly as if it were a question of science, and recur to ol 
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ae . . 
times with the glee of a veteran campaigner in the fields of Mars 


jana. we: 
a“ author of the work before us indicates that he has been 


engaged in the efforts which the Indian Government, at last under- 
took for the detection and suppression of Thuggee. _ The object of 
his book is to present a living picture of its practice, and of the 
characters and adventures of its practitioners: the form which he 
has adopted is indicated by the title, Confessions of a Thug; an 
approver, called AMEER AU, giving an account of his life, from his 
boyhood till his final arrest. . The private characters of _the 
Thugs at home (for many are said to be amiable people, apart from 
their profession, which they conceal from their women and their 
uninitiated neighbours)—the varieties of disposition in the gang—the 
arts by which they allure travellers—the means by which they 
despatch them—and the ever-changing scenes which occur in such 
a life of adventure—are not the only subjects of the story. Merrr 
Au is described as a gentleman in manners, an Adonis in 
form, and a hero in conduct. | The necessities of that branch 
of his practice which consists in alluring victims, and the vicis- 
situdes of a Thug’s life, bring him into contact with the higher 
classes of natives, and furnish a natural opportunity for descriptions 
of their customs: his person and bearing attract the eye of women, 
and allow a slight sketch of Oriental intrigue: his stirring spirit 
and his courage induce him to join an outbreak of Pindharries, 
which permits a picture of freebooting war, and of the character 
and martial accomplishments of the warriors. 

Captain Tayxor states in his Introduction, that “almost all [his 
book] is true; what there is of fiction being supplied only to con- 
nect the events, and make the adventures of Amecr Ali as in- 
teresting as the nature of his horrible profession would permit.” 
This seems very questionable. We suspect that he has made a 
selection of the most striking confessions of the approvers, and 
animated them by dramatic action and discourse, derived in part 
perhaps from the viva voce narratives of the original actors; but 
that many of the incidents descriptive of Indian character, life, 
and manners, though drawn from reality, have no relation to the 
actual life of Ameer Ars; whilst a few of the carlier scenes are 
not exactly in accordance with the principles of Thuggee. 

The main story, however, has a general consistency, springing 
from truth; or Captain Taytor has a higher degree of structural 
art than we are inclined to give him credit for; the incidents 
being well connected, and the punishments of the Thug the 
consequences of his Thuggee. The death of his innocent wife— 
the eternal separation from his little daughter—the unconscious 
murder of his sister by his own hand—the loss of his fortune and 
the ruin of his house—not to speak of his expulsion from the 
Pindharrie band, or of his later miseries when imprisoned or hunted 
through the country—are not the result of accident, but naturally 
flow from AmégR’s crimes. 

But whether the fiction be much or little, the substance of the 
book shows a knowledge of the subjects it treats of, and we have 
no doubt conveys a true enough picture of Oriental life and charac- 
ter, forming a sort of Indian Gil Blas of blood. Phrases “ sup- 
plied” by the Captain for untranslatable or forgotten terms, might 
doubtless be picked out; and there are turgid or heavy passages, 
arising from an ambition to be oratorical, or from too literal a mi- 
nuteness. These, however, a critical revision would lessen or re- 
move. ‘The physical character of the crimes, and the revolting feel- 
ing against so many murders, is an inseparable evil. But though 
quite enough of it, there is less than might be imagined. The Thugs 
“are not cruel;” they never shed blood if they ean avoid it; and 
are, moreover, very pleasant fellows in their{way—* they can simile, 
and murder while they smile.” 

To Europeans, familiar with regular roads, public conveyances and 
houses of reception, an efficient and responsible police—in most 
countries a system of passports, and in all the various results of an 
enlightened civilization, which regards the protection of life as the 
first duty of society—it appears impossible that such a system of 
wholesale murder could ever have been carried on. Captain 
Taxtor, in his Introduction, judiciously provides for the eredibility 
of his tale, by pointing out the 

NATIONAL FACILITIES FOR THUGGEE. 

F In a vast continent like India, which from the earliest periods has been por- 
tioned out into territories, the possessions of many princes and chieftains— 
each with supreme and irresponsible power in his own dominions, having a 
most lax and inefficient government, and at enmity with or jealous of all his 
neighbours—it may be conceived that no security could exist for the traveller 
upon the principal roads throughout the continent ; no general league was ever 
entered into for his security ; nor could any government, however vigorous, or 
oa of police, however vigilant it might be in one state, possibly extend 

When it is also considered that no public conveyances have ever existed in 
India, (the want of roads, and the habits and customs of the natives being 
alike opposed to their use, )—that journies, however long, have to be undertaken 
on foot or on horseback—that parties, previously unknown to each other, asso- 
Gate together for mutual security and companionship—that even the principal 
roads (except those constructed for military purposes by the Company’s Go- 
vernment) are only tracks made by the constant passage of people over them, 
often intersecting forests, jungles, and mountainous and uncultivated tracts, 
Where there are but faw villages and a scanty population—and that there are 
hever any habitations between the different villages, which are often some miles 
yak ie will readily be allowed that every temptation and opportunity exist 

underers of all ‘descriptions to make travellers their prey. : 

ravellers seldom hold any communication with the towns through which 

ey pass, more than for the purchase of the day’s provisions; they sometimes 
reas them, but their tents or lie under the trees which surround them: 
gain any intel igence of a person’s progress from village to village is, there- 
ore, almost a ag The greatest facilities of disguise among thieves and 


made from one part of the country to another, in gold and silver, to save the 
rate of exchange; jewels also and precious stones are often sent to distant 
parts under the charge of persons who purposely assume a mean and wretched 
appearance, and every one is obliged to carry money upon his person for the 


daily expenses of travelling. It is also next to impossible to conceal any thing 
carried, from the unlimited powers of search possessed by the officers of cus- 
toms in the territories of native princes, or to guard against the information 
their subordinates may supply to Thugs, or robbers of any description. 


WORKINGS OF THUGGEE. 

Similar to the preceding, as showing the daring character of the Thuggee 
operations, was the fact that, at the cantonment of Hingolee, the leader of the 
Thugs of that district, Hurree Singh, was a respectable merchant of the place, 
one with whom I myself, in common with many others, have had dealings. On 
one occasion he applied to the officer in civil charge of the district, Captain 
Reynolds, for a pass to bring some cloths from Bombay, which he knew were 
on their way, accompanied by their owner, a merchant of a town not far from 
Ilingolee. He murdered this person, his attendants, and cattle-drivers, brought 
the merchandise up to Hingolee under the pass he had obtained, and sold it 
openly in the cantonment ; nor would this have ever been discovered, had he 
not confessed it after his apprehension, and gloried in it as a good joke. By 
this man, too, and his gang, many persons were murdered in the very bazaar 
of the cantonment, within one hundred yards of the main guard, and were 
buried hardly five hundred yards from the line of sentries! I was 
myself present at the opening of several of these unblessed graves, (each con- 
taining several bodies,) which were pointed out by the approvers, one by one, 
in the coolest manner, to those who were assembled, till we were sickened and 
gave up further search in disgust. The place was the dry channel of a small 
water-course, communicating with the river, not broader or deeper than a ditch ; 
it was close to the road to a neighbouring village, one of the main outlets from 
the cantonment to the country. 

As isolated accounts of murder, without the context of the 
story, are not the most cheerful kind of reading, we will Ghly take 
one passage of this kind, but one sufficiently comprehensive to in- 
clude both death and burial. 

AMEER ALI’S FIRST AFFAIR. 

The men were silently warned to be at their posts; and each man, or two 
men, as it was necessary, placed himself close to the one to whom he had been 
assigned. By designed obstructions in front, the bullocks belonging to the 
Sahoukar, with their attendants, were brought immediately about the cart 
in which he rode, and the whole being gathered into one place, were the 
easier to be secured. The preparations again roused me, and I grasped the 
handkerchief firmly, thinking every moment that the signal was about to be 
made ; but we still crept on at a slow pace, for the road was narrow and lined 
by thorny bushes; and the men in front proceeding as slowly as possible, we 
were kept exactly in our proper place, and expected every moment to reach 
the spot. 

As we approached the small hills, the jungle became gently thick, and ap 
peared doubly so by the moonlight ; and we passed many places where I thought 
the deed might have been done with advantage. But I was wrong; for the 
Lughaes had selected an admirable one. 

A man came from the front, whispered a few words to my father, and again 
went on: this increased my anxiety. We crossed a small hollow, ascended a 
bank, and below us I saw what I was sure was the place. The banks of the 
rivulet were high and steep, covered with thick underwood matted by trailing 
creepers. A few higher trees nearly met over its bed, in which could be just 
discerned a small thread of water, looking like a silver snake as the moon’s 
rays fell on it through the dark foliage. A hundred thieves might lie there, 
thought I; and who could ever know the fate of a traveller who might so 
easily be surprised in such a spot ? 

I was roused from my train of thought by my father, as he called out 
“ Hooshiaree!” (caution.) This was the preparatory signal. He went to the 
side of the cart, and represented to the Sahoukar that we had reached the 
stream, and that the hank was so steep and the bed so stony that he must get 
out and walk over to the other side, if no further. ‘This was quite sufficient : 
the man got out, and after seeing the cart safely down the steep bank, was pre- 
paring to follow himself. 

The whole scene is now before me. The bullocks and their drivers, with the 
Thugs, were all in a confused group in the bed of the little stream, the men 
shouting and urging on their beasts; but it was easy to see that every man 
had a Thug close to him awaiting the signal. They were only a few feet 
below us; and the stream was so narrow that it was with some difficulty all 
could stand in its bed, especially when the cart reached the bottom. Above, 
stood my father, Hoosein, and myself, the Sahoukar, one of his servants, and 
several other Thugs , 

I was eagerly waiting the signal; I tightly grasped the fatal handkerchief, 
and my first victim was within a foot of me. I went behind him as being pre- 
ferable to one side, and observed one of the other Thugs do the same to a ser- 
vant. The Sahoukar moved q step or two towards the road ; I instinctively 
followed him ; I scarcely felt that I stirred, so intensely was I observing him. 
“ Jey Kalee!” shouted my father: it was the signal, and I obeyed it. | 

AS quick as thought the cloth was round his neck—I seemed endued with su- 
perhuman strength—I wrenched his neck round—he struggled convulsively for 
an instant, and fell. I did not quit my hold; I knelt down on him, and strained 
the cloth till my hand ached: but he moved not—he was dead. I quitted m 
hold and started to my feet: I was mad with excitement—my blood boiled, 
and I felt as though I could have strangled a hundred others; so easy, so 
simple had the reality been. One turn of my wrists had placed me on an 
equality with those who had followed the profession for years: I had taken the 
first place in the enterprise, for I had killed the principal victim. T should re- 
ceive the praise of the whole band; many of whom, I was confident, had looked 
on me as only a child, 

I was roused from my reverie by my father. 

“ You have done well,” he said, in a low and kind voice; “ you will receive 
the reward of this soon: now follow me—we will go to the grave. Ere this the 
bodies have been collected ; and I myself must sec that they are properly dis- 
posed of. There will be a noise about this business, and it will need great ex- 
ertion for us to get out of the road we are now travelling.” 

I followed him. We descended into the bed of the stream, and were led to 
the grave by one of the men; others bearing the body of the Sahoukar fol- 
lowed. We passed up the bed of the stream for a short distance ; and near 
the mouth of a small nulla, the bed of which was dry, a number of the men 
were standing. 

“ The grave?” asked my father. 

“ It is up there,” said one ; “ you will have to creep, and the thorns are very 
bad.” 

“ It matters not,” he replied; and we entered the place. 

The banks of the rivulet were perhaps two or three yards high, and the bed 
was so narrow that but two persons could advance abreast. The creepers and 
trees were matted overhead, and the sides so thick that it was impossible that 
any one could have got down from above. The tangled character of the spot 
increased as we proceeded, until it became necessary to free our clothes from 








Thugs exist in the endless divisions of the people into tribes, castes, and pro- 
Ssious ; and remittances to an immense amount are known to be constantly 


the thorns which caught us at every step. In a few moments we heard the 
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sound of voices; and after creeping almost on all fours through a hole which 
had apparently been forced through the underwood, we came upon the grave. 

There was only one; it occupied almost the entire breadth of the stream ; 
it was very deep, and the earth, or rather sand, had been thrown out on each 
end. The Lughaes were sitting there, sharpening stakes cut from the jungle ; 
but they could scarcely be seen from the darkness of the place, which the thick 
wood above only partially allowed the moonbeams to penetrate. They were 
conversing in a low tone in the slang of the band, which I had not learned : 
my father spoke to them, or rather to their leader. 

“ You have had your wits about you,” he said; “and we will think well of 
you when we make the distribution: this is a grave that even a jackal could 
not discover. Again I say, Peer Khan, you have done this properly ; and it is 
well I have seen it, that I may speak of you as you deserve: but you must be 
quick, the night advances.” 

The following is the account of a native dramatic entertainment, 
played before a Nabob at whose court Ameer, in the course of his 
travels, had occasion to present himself as a soldier of fortune. The 
contrivance, the incidents, and the manners, seem to mark it as an 
indigenous production; but be it what it may, or whose it may, 
it is humorous in itself, and presents a view of life of universal truth 
and application. 

THE six “AGES” OF A NABOB (“scHOOL” OMITTED.) 


They [the mimes] were three in number; and twisting their faces into 
comical expressions, so as to cause the whole assembly to burst into a simul- 
taneous fit of laughter, one of them stepped forward and said, that in the 
country whence he came there was once a Nuwab, a very wise man, who go- 
verned his country as noone had done before, and was a lord victorious in war ; 
and that, if the Hoozoor pleased, his slaves were prepared to relate some of his 
adventures. 

“Go on,” said the Nuwab, “we are attending; see that there is nothing 
indecent, for you are in the presence of the Khanum.” 

“ Asteferralla !”’ (God forbid !) cried all, making their salutation towards the 
screen ; “may the favour of the Khanum be upon us, and may Alla give her 
a long life and posterity to bless her. Imshalla! we shall find favour in her 
sight, and take away our garments filled with gold.” 

They commenced: one of the men, dressed ridiculously as a child, perso- 
nated the Nuwab. The story begins with his youth ; how he is petted in the 
zenana; and the two others changing their dresses to those of females, 
one is his mother, the other his nurse. The young Nuwab is pampered, 
spoiled, becomes unruly, is declared to be possessed by the Shitan: a Moolah 
is called in, and charms and wonderful potions, prepared by the aid of magic, are 
administered. The great child screams and roars, kicks his mother and nurse 
out of the assembly, upsets all about him; and the confusion and noise created 
by all this, especially among the Tuwaifs, made a scene of fun at which we all 
laughed heartily. 

In an incredibly short time the men again made their appearance, and the 
second act began. The child had grown up to be a youth, and to be fiery and 
uncontrollable. Women, wine, horses, and arms are his enjoyments : reckless 
of every thing, he plunges into dissipation, sets his parents at defiance, runs 
into debt, is surrounded by sharpers and parasites, who despoil him of all he 
possesses, and he has given himself up to harlots and debauchery : and this 
ends the second part. 

His father dies—he is now Nuwab: he is the head of a proud house, has 
men and soldiers at his command, and his territory to manage. He forthwith 
kicks out his former companions, discards every one he had formerly had near 
him, good and bad together, and gives himself up to a new set of rogues who 
had preyed upon his father—men with hoary beards, only the greater adepts in 
villany. He has a quarrel with a neighbouring noble, and the two prepare for 
war. . 

The troops are described ; how they eat mountains and drink rivers ; and the 
Nuwab himself as going forth like a bridegroom to meet his bride; like the 
lightning from the thunder-cloud, or a river overrunning its bounds, terrible, 
irresistible, before whose glanee men quail as before a lion. His horse and 
arms; the former large of carcase, small of limb, feet large and broad, fleet as 
the antelope, courageous as the panther; of the arms, the sword which, 
wielded by his father, had cut through a buffalo’s skin and divided the thickest 
quilting. 

He goes forth, and the fight commences: the horse charge, and the Nuwab 
and his enemy meet (each is mounted on the back of aman). They fight; 
sword after sword (made of wood) is splintered. One of the horses is killed : 
it is the Nuwab’s. He too is killed ; he is at the mercy of his foe. No, he is 
up again; the fight is renewed; it is long doubtful: fresh weapons are given 
by attendants; at last he is victorious. Alla Akbar! the victory is won, the 
enemy is routed. 

Then follows the torture of the prisoners, the rifling of the zenana. There 
is one slave, beautiful, small, delicate in form, an eye like the gazelle’s, fair as 
the beauties of Room or the fabled ones of England. She falls at his feet : 
he is captivated. She conquers, and the Nika is performed. They live happily 
for some time; but the fame of the beauty of the daughter of a neighbour 
reaches him. His soul is on fire; his former love is neglected. He proposes 
marriage ; it is accepted; the bride comes home, and a deadly jealousy ensues 
between the rival wives. The quarrels of the zenana are described ; and by the 
shrieks of laughter from behind the screen, it was easy to believe how natu- 
rally all had been described and acted. 

The Nuwab has reached middle age; he is now a father of a family, 
a respectable man, areligious man, surrounded by Moolahs, who flatter him, 
and have usurped the places of his former companions. He is as debauched as 
ever, but it is not known. He passes for a just and good man, and his 
durbar is described, and his judgment. What was Solomon compared with 
him? or Hatim Tai? or Lokman the wise? And at each enumeration of his 
virtues the assembly loudly applauded, and directed their looks to the real 
Nuwab, who sat as the spectator. 

Again the Nuwab is shown, old and decrepid, worn out by disease, sur- 
rounded by quacks, from whom he demands nostrums to make him young and 
vigorous. His zenana is fuller than ever of women, who flatter his vanity, tell 
him he is as young as ever he was, and yet are false to him. But he has a son, 
who promises to excel his father, whois a Mejnoon in form, a Roostum in 
valour, before whom his father’s enemies are scattered like chaff from the grain 
before the wind. 

The old Nuwab is growing more and more decrepid and querulous. His 
fancies and longings are described in a most laughable manner; and as the 
final event approaches, he sinks into his eternal sleep, sure of the seventy 
Houris of Paradise, and the eternal youth, which is the portion of true 
believers. 





CHORLEY AND THE FAMILY OF THE 
LATE MRS. HEMANS. 

Mr. Cuortey last week addressed a letter to the editor of the 

Atheneum in order to remove an impression to his “ disadvantage, 

generally adopted by the press,” that his Memorials of Mrs. 


NOTE ON MR. 


ne 
Hemans were distasteful to her family, and published in Opposition 
to their wishes. This he has done very completely, by showin 
that he was in communication with the family respecting their pub. 
lication; that the family furnished him with “ materials in the 
shape of extracts from Mrs. Hemans’s correspondence ;” and that 
her sister (the author of the Memoir prefixed to the edition of the 
Poetical Works) addressed to him a highly complimentary letter jg 
return for his presentation-copy of the Memorials. 

As regards the parenthetical comment we made upon the sub. 
ject, in the Spectator of June 1, Mr. Cuorvey not only admits 
that “ the tone of the earlier part of the Memoir, and the total 
abstinence from all reference to the Memorial published by him, 
might naturally lead the public to conclude that his work has beeg 
offensive to its writer, and published, not only without the concur. 
rence, but in opposition to the wishes of Mrs. Ifemans’s family,” 
but that it also incited him, though in full possession of the eyj. 
dence we have mentioned, to “ address a letter to the sister of 
Mrs. Hemans, calling her attention to the subject.” Her rep} 
cleared up the ground of the misapprehension, by stating that she 
complained of two other publications. 

At the same time, it must be understood that we did not repeat 
the complaint merely because Mrs. Hemans’s sister seemed to 
make it, but because Mr. Cuoriey’s Memorials appeared to lend 
it a sort of countenance. Our impression of his publication was, 
that the late Mrs. Hremans was unconsciously made to appear 
feeble and affected in character; and that its bulk was extended 
by slight or trivial notes upon private topics, as if the object were 
to make advantage of a correspondence. This notion is not 
changed by Mr. Cuorxey’s letter; though we now perceive, what 
before we were necessarily unaware of, the amiable motives which 
prompted his conduct. In speaking of his Obituary notice and 
Recollections of Mrs. Hemans, published in the Atheneum, and 
forming the nucleus of his Memorials, Mr. Cuornry says— 

“ Previously to this time, I had been urged and invited to extend and re- 
publish the papers in question. ‘This, for obvious reasons, I had declined. On 
the matter being again pressed upon me, I addressed the sister of Mrs. Hes 
mans on the subject, resolved that unless I received full concurrence on the 
part of the family, I would not proceed. I stated, that after having remune 
rated myself for the task of writing and compiling, I should but consider myself 
as the steward for Mrs. Hemans’s sons; and the meditated publication as their, 
not my, property. It is almost needless to add, that this intention has been 


fulfilled.” 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Essays on Government. 

Morton of Morton’s Hope; an Autobiography. In three vols. 

The Modern Literuture of France. By Grorce W. M. Reynonps, 
Member of the French Statistical and Agricultural Socicties, &c. Aus 
thor of “ Pickwick Abroad,” &c. In two vols. 

A Summer’s Day at Hampton Court; being a Guide to the Palace and 
Gardens; with an Illustrative Catalogue of the Pictures according to 
the new arrangement, including those in the apartments recently opened 
to the public. By Epwarp Jesse, Esq., Surveyor of her Majesty's 
Parks and Palaces, Author of “ Gleanings in Natural History.” 


The Booke of the Universali Kirk of Scotland: wherein the Headis and 
Conclusionis devysit be the Ministers and Commissionaris of the parti- 
cular Kirks thereof are specially expressed and contained. Edited by 
ALEXANDER PETERKIN, Esq, late Sheriti-Substitute of Orkney. 

i is a reprint of so much as remains in the Advocate’s Library at 
idinburgh, of the “ bocke,” or, as we Southrons should call it, the minutes of 
the Kirk of Scotland, in General Assembly assembled, from 1560 to 1616; 
the original having been burned in the fire which destroyed the Parlia- 
ment House in 1834. The importance of such a record to the antiquarian, 
the clergyman, or the historian, is unquestionable, as a storehouse of origin 

materials ; and we see by a transient glance that it appears to contain matter 
illustrative of the morals and manners of the age. Should these upon investi- 
gation turn out available for popular purposes, we shall return to the volume. ] 


Minor Morals for Young People. Tilustrated by Tales and ‘Travels, par- 
ticularly in the East. By Jonn Bowninc. With Illustrations by 
GrorGe CruiksHank. Part III. 

[Dr. Bowrtna has thrown some of the experience acquired by his diplo- 
matic excursions in the Mediterrancan and Eastern Europe into the shape 0 
juvenile tales; the main purpose of which is to inculcate toleration for fo- 
reigners, their customs, and religion. ‘They are also made the vehicle of 4 
good deal of information touching the superstitions of the Greeks and the 
Mahometans of Egypt and Turkey. Altogether, it is an amusing and in- 
structive little book ; although the story of “The Peri and the Tailor” is 
little strong even for barbarian belief. 

The Village School; or Stories for Girls of Twelve Years Old. By Mrs. 
LECKIE. 

[ Pictures of life in a Scottish fishing-village, sketches of character, and nar- 
ratives homely and fanciful, interspersed with poetry ; calculated to engage the 
attention of the young, and promote good habits, kindly feelings, love of simple 
pleasures, and a spirit of contentment and independence. } 

The Parent's Friend; a Manual of Domestic Instruction and Discipline. 
By Joun Morison, D.D., Author of “ Counsels to a Newly-Wedded 
Pair,” &c. 

An earnest exhortation to parents on religious education, with general 
directions for family government ; judicious in the main, but not original, nor 
suggesting any distinct plan. ] 

Domestic Homeopathy ; or Rules for the Domestic Treatment of the Ma- 
ladies of Infants, Children, and Adults. By Joun Eeps, M.D., Medi- 
cal Director of the Royal Jennerian and London Vaccine Institutions. 

[A homeopathic “ Buchan”—miniature size of course, for both book and 
medicine-chest will go into the pocket. Doubtless, children will prefer the ms 


finitesimal doses ; and it will be vastly convenient for physicking mammas and 
benevolent ladies to carry a doctor and his shop about in their reticules. Ifthe 
globules of camomile and sulphur do no good, they can do no harm ; and the 
temperate diet prescribed as essential to their efficacy cannot fail of being be- 
neficial—if followed. } ° 

Maxims, Morals, and Golden Rules. 





[A collection of Laconics, from PLato to — Conon. ] 
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nd Complete Set of Traverse Tables ; showing the Differences of 
Latitudes and the Departures to every minute of the quadrant, and to 
five places of decimals; together with a table of the lengths of each 
degree of latitude and corresponding degree of longitude from the 

a he Poles ; with other tables useful to the surveyor and 


tor to t : ; 2 
aS engineer. By Captain J. T. Bomeau, H. E. I. C. Bengal En- 


gineers. cece. , bs : we 
A strictly professional work relating to the important arts of surveying and 


‘neering. ‘The present is a second edition, revised, extended, and improved ; 
oe test having been printed in Calcutta, where, for want of types, the tables 
were lithographed. J 3 ; ; 

Black’s Economical Guide through Edinburgh ; with a Plan of the City 
and a Description of its Environs. ao, : 
A portable yade-mecum to the ie lions of Edinburgh, for the use of hurried 
+ sht-seers : the varlous objects worthy of note in the city being arranged in 
foar walks, and those in the environs indicated in the course of short excur- 
po It is well printed in a legible type, and illustrated with engravings, in- 
cluding one of the intended monument to Sir W ALTER: Scorr. | 
A Guide Down the Danube, from Paris to Marseilles, Ancona, Trieste, 
Venice, Munich, Strasburg ; and from Vienna to Constantinople, 
Smyrna, Athens, the Morea, and the Ionian Islands. Also, the Route 
to India by way of Egypt. 


New a 


By R. 'T. Cuariwar, Esq. A new edition. 
The addition of different routes by which Constantinople may be reached, is 
t improvement to this guide-book for the Asian tourist: the account of 
Constantinople, however, seems rather calculated to amuse a cursory reader, 
than to inform a visiter, and explain the rationale of the strange sights that 
would meet the eye of the adventurous Cocknies, whom the facilities of steam 
communication down the Danube may lure so far from the sound of Bow- 
bell. 

‘A Guide to Jersey and Guernsey ; with a brief Sketch of the neighbouring 
Islands of Alderney, Sercy, Herm, and Jethou ; and a Map of the whole. 

A very readable account of the history, antiquities, scenery, customs, laws, 
roduce, manufactures, and other statistics of the Channel Islands ; suggest- 
ing a pleasant and short excursion for the tourist, in fine weather. ] 

The Stranger’s Intellectual Guide to London, for 1839-40; containing an 
Account of the Literary and Scientific Societies and Institutions, Ex- 
hibitions, and Curiosities, Museums, Libraries, public and private Col- 
lections, Botanical, Horticultural, and Zoological Gardens, &c. &c. of 
the Metropolis. By A. Boorn, F.S.A., F.S.S., Member of the British 
Association for the Advancemeut of Science, &e. 

[A very useful manual for residents as well as visiters of the Metropolis. The 
object, resources, rules, and routine proceedings of the different Societies, are 
bnefly set forth ; and the principal officers named, with the subscription, mode 
of admission, and times of meeting: a synopsis of these particulars is also ar- 
ranged in a tabular form, to which a calendar of scientific meetings is added. } 

New Pocket Dictionary of the Italian, French, and English Lan- 
guages. By Sterano Earpio Perrony and Joun Davenrorr. 
Comprehending, among other, the following advantages: 1. The exact 
pronunciation of the double sound of the e ando; 2. The place of the 
accent; 3. The varieties of termination, and the other irregularities of 
verbs; 4. The various terminations of the plurals of nouns; 5. An ap- 
pendix, containing, in alphabetical order, the irregularities of verbs, 
poetical forms, and locations ; with numerous additions and corrections, 
as proposed to the Crusca Academy by the celebrated Vicenzio Monti. 
In 2 vols. 

[A portable dictionary, beautifully printed in a small but clear type, and as 
comprehensive as a book intended for casual reference rather than continuous 
study need be: the first volume gives the English and French meanings of the 
Italian words, and the second the Italian and French equivalents to the Eng- 
lish words. ‘This is a compilation from a larger work by the same editors, that 
has been before the public for fifteen years; and includes all the peculiar 
advantages enumerated in the title, that rendered the larger one so popular. | 

Recreations in Geology. By Rostra M. Zornwiy. 

[A painstaking and scholastic compilation, embracing the leading principles 
and most striking facts of geology. | 

Indian Hours ; or, Passion and Poetry of the Tropics. Comprising the 
Nuptials of Barcelona, and the Music-Shell. By R. N. Dunsar, 
Author of “ The Cruise,” &c. i 

A collection of occasional poetry, with a longer piece called “ The Nuptials of 
Barcelona,” founded upon a catastrophe which took place in the South Ame- 
tican War of Revolt, which the author has altered, but not improved. 

Pedro of Castile. Part Second. By Henry Joun Surrnerp, Esq. Pri- 
vately printed. 


[ 





Peter Parley’s Method of telling ubout the Geography of the Bible, and of | 


Ancient Countries. “Carefully revised and adapted by the Rev. S. 
Biark. With many Engravings. 
[A plain and succinct account of the countries mentioned in the Bible, their 
aspect, buildings, natural productions, and the manners and customs of the 
people ; illustrated by a number of capital wood-cuts, and well suited to the 
capacities of children, At the end of each chapter are questions, referring to 
the information in every paragraph, for examination of the young reader. } 
PAMPHLETs. 

Treatise upon Copyhold Tenures. By James Hows, Esq. 

The Advantage of Knowledge to the Lower Classes; a Sermon preached 
at Hervey Lane, Leicester, for the benefit of a Sunday School. By the 
late Rev. Ropert Haut, A.M. A new edition. 

A Letter to the Queen on the State of the Nation. By a Member of Par- 
liament. . ‘ 

Proceedings of the Fourth Congress of the Association of All Classes of 

4 _ Nations, and the Second of the National Community Friendly 
Society, (enrolled under act of Parliament,) now united and called 
the Universal Community Society of Rational Religionists, held 
in Birmingham, in May 1839, and composed of Delegates from 
Branches of these Societies in England and Scotland. 

Constitution and Laws of the Universal Community Society of Rational 
Religionists. , s 

Nineteenth Annual Report of the Directors of the Dundee Royal Asylum 
for Lunatics ; submitted, in terms of their charter, to a General 

A Meeting of Directors, 17th June 1839. 

ae asylum for insane persons on the plan of this institution, near the 

pe: pa isa desideratum. The Dundee Asylum is not limited to paupers, 

re at at Hanwell, but patients whose friends are able to pay for their main- 

Fee are received, and provided with board and accommodation according to 
ins remuneration ; and occupations and amusements, suited to their 

8 of life, are provided for all. Its character stands very high. ] 

me: a Letter to the Rev. Sydney Smith. By a Working Man. 
pre of St. Marylebone, 1839. Celebration of the Eighth Anniversary 
of the Vestries Act, 1 and 2 William LV. c. 60. 
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FINE ARTS. 
ROBERTS’S SKETCHES OF EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND. 

Davi Ronerts has returned from the East, after an absence of twenty 
months ; with invigorated health and a portfolio of sketches that will 
furnish ample materials for pictures to enrich the exhibitions for years 
to come: meanwhile, the sketches themselves will be the talk of the 
world of art, and the grand attraction of the conversazioni for the next 
season. By the kindness of Mr. Roserrs, we have been favoured 
with a sight of them—and a very high gratification it was ; astonish- 
ment at the wondrous scenes themselves was divided with admiration 

Never till now has the magnitude of the stu- 
pendous remains of Egyptian art been made evident to the senses: the 
seale of all pictorial delineations hitherto has fallen far short of the idea 
conveyed by measurements and descriptions. The plates in DENoN 
are toy-like in comparison. Indeed, the sight of the realities themselves 
could hardly more impress the mind than do these sketches. They are 
most beautifully drawn in pencil on neutral tinted paper, with the neat- 
ness and precision of outline of an architectural draughtsman, and co- 
loured sufficiently to give local truth of detail and indicate the peculiar 
effects of the landseape and climate. The style is pure, simple, and 
elegant; and the effects are broad, chaste, and harmonious. 

The most remarkable subjects are Cairo, with its narrow streets re- 
sembling fissures in some huge pile, composed of superb mosques of 
red-striped stueco with richly-carved minarets and domes, blending the 
Saracenie and Byzantine architecture; the Temples of Dendera and 
Carnac, showing the gorgeous colouring that covers their walls, co- 
lumns, and architraves; the Temple of Ebsambul, with its colossal 
statues half buried in sand; the Pyramids of Ghizeh; the bust of the 
Sphynx, looking like the head of some subterranean giant thrust up to 
gaze on the pigmy race on its surface; the two statues of Memnon, 
seated eternally with placid, benignant faces, like images designed per- 
petually to admonish mortals of their littleness and transitory date ; 
the desert city of Petra, its rocky pinnacles towering to the sky, an 
the face of the perpendicular cliffs perforated with holes leading to the 
dwellings of men; the wilderness of Sinai with its awful mount ; Sidon, 
wearing an aspect of Italian elegance; Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Joppa, 
and other spots of hallowed ground, 

“es # © a trod by those sacred feet 

That eighteen hundred years ago were nailed, 

For our redemption, to the bitter cross.”’ 
Often as this route has been followed by travellers, and numerous as 
have been the pictures of these places, they have never before been re- 
presented with grandeur adequate to their sublimity. Every one must 
have felt how insuflicient have been the pictorial notions given of them; 
and no higher praise can be awarded to Daviv Roserts than this, 
that he satisfies the demands of the imagination, Words can convey 
no distinet idea of the gorgeous details, the massive parts, and the 
elegant ensemble of the Egyptian temples: the grandeur and harmony 
of their proportions are commensurate with their stupendous altitude and 
vast extent; so that the whole, when taken in by the eye at a distant 
view, has an air of classic beauty, glowing with colour. Let the reader 
fancy the effect of a hall supported by rows of columns nearly the 
height of the York Column, but of larger girth, and covered with paint- 
ings of the most brilliant hues—colours so intense that they beggared 
the artist’s palette—and he may have an idea of the scale and splendour of 
these temples. Fragments of the architraves are scattered about as big 
as a whole row of houses in one of our pigmy streets; and the effect 
of the fallen columns may be cowpared to a row of millstones resting 
against each other, supported by a huge crag for the capital. How 
they ever fell is the wonder: no power less than an earthquake could 
overthrow such ponderous heaps of stone, that seem as if they formed 
part of the foundations of the earth. Men dwindle down to insect size 
beneath their towering height; and their lateral dimensions are pro-= 
portionably greater than their altitude. 

It will not be wondered that these sketches should give such new and 
grand ideas of the remains of Egyptian greatness, when we bear in 
mind that Roserts is the first painter who has depicted them. The 
architectural draughtsmen who accompanied Denon have given mi- 
niature delineations of them, and amateurs have sketched them; but no 
artist possessed of skill and power to convey a pictorial idea of their 
enormous magnitude had hitherto essayed the difficult task. 








NASH’S OLD ENGLISH MANSIONS. 
Tue baronial hall is one of the last few links remaining that connect 
the customs of feudal times with the social habits of the present day. 
The venerable Elizabethan mansion, keeping its state amid groves of 
“old ancestral trees,” that seem to have been marshalled on the velvet 
lawn to keep plebeian traffic at a reverential distance, and to hush the 
verdant solitude with their whisperings, is the strong-hold of aristo- 
cratic associations: the long galleries and spacious apartments, hung 
with banners and armour, and lined with pictures of the successive ge- 
nerations whose achievements glow in the. gules and azure of the sto- 
ried windows, are the visible poetry of primogeniture. The gray smoke 
curling upward from the green bosky clumps of foliage, is a pleasant 
sight to the casual visiter, for it denotes that the ruddy, weather-stained 
building, though half-mantled with ivy, is yet inhabited. 

A ruined or deserted house is a melancholy object ; it has a lifeless 
look, as if the soul had fled, and only the crumbling carcass remained to 
moulder into dust: the damp and cheerless rooms chill the curious, 
whose footfall echoes in the vacant place; a feeling of gloom and deso- 
lation deadens the sense of the picturesque, and robs even antiquity of 
its charm, for every indication of the quaint magnificence or rude com- 
fort of bygone days, by calling up associations of life, heightens the con- 
trast of its altered condition. It is very different in viewing the ruins 
of an abbey or a castle; castles and abbies have outlasted their uses, 
and weeds and decay become them: the light Gothic arches poised in 
air, and the time-rent tower, look more attractive than ifthe grim warder 
were espied through the portcullis of the one, or the mitred abbot issued 
from the portal of the other. 

In making these pictures of the Mansions of England in the Olden 
Time, JoserH Nasu seems to have been actuated by similar considera- 
tions; for, while he has preserved the characteristics of antiquity in 
those features of the ancient edifices that he presents to the view, he 
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has given animation to the scene, letting the sunlight stream through 
the lattices and gild the mullions of the oriel windows, kindling the 
log in the spacious fire-places, and peopling hall and lobby, terrace and 
sitting-room, with guests and inmates of past days. Indeed, more vivid 
ideas, not only of the dwellings, but of the mode of life, customs, amuse- 
ments, and dress of our ancestors at different periods, from the time of 
Henry the Sixth to CHar ves the First, may be formed from turning 
over the five-and-twenty plates composing this beautiful volume, than 
by a course of reading: the artist has realized the descriptions of the 
antiquary to the eye. There are five views of Haddon: the hall 
swarms with the motley rout of morris-dancers celebrating Christmas 
with boisterous merriment and good cheer; the long gallery is 
occupied by a family party, and two children, in Vandyke dresses, are 
walking a minuet; the chapel is filled by the household, and the chap- 
lain is reading the service ; in the bay of one room a gallant is playing 
the lute to his lady-love; in another, an old armourer is mending a 
cross-bow, while the daughter is reading to her old father at the fireside. 
In the court of Penshurst the retainers are practising with the cross- 
bow at a quintain; in the hall at Hatfield the table is laid for dinner, 
and the guests are assembling; on the lawn in front of Holland 
House, a party of cavaliers and dames are seated al fresco, with music 
and refreshments; on the stately terrace of Bramshill, a princely man- 
sion of JAmMEs the First, a party in the costume of CHar.es the First 
are playing at bowls. From the low porch of Ockwells, (a curious 
gabled house of the date of Henry the Sixth, near Maidenhead,) a bridal 
procession is issuing, in the quaint pageantry of the time; and in 
the hall of the same place, the harper is entertaining the company after 
dinner. Here may be seen a mother seated, with her children playing on 
the floor beside her; there a white-haired old man leading his infant 
grandchild ; in one place, a party is preceded by the cook into the 
dining-hall ; in another, they are returning from hawking. One of the 
most effective plates is an interior.of the dining-parlour of Southam, 
(Lord ELLennorovcn’s seat,) where a tired sportsman is sleeping in his 
chair, after making a vigorous assault on a pasty and tankard, and his 
dogs are stretched on the hearth at his feet: the room is remarkable 
for its richly-carved chiimney-piece and ornamented ceiling, on which 
the slant rays of an afternoon sun are reflected through the lattice of 
the bay window: the effect is extremely rich and forcible, and the exe- 
cution bold and painter-like. 

The spirit and freedom of the drawing throughout this work, 
the perfect mastery shown in the details of architecture and costume, 
the taste with which the pictures are designed, and the variety of the 
several subjects, are characteristics that attest the union of thorough 
knowledge, practised skill, and congenial fancy. The artist is imbued 
with the spirit of the past: not only are the dresses antique, but the 
faces are characteristic of the scene and the time. In this respect the 
drawings lay claim to higher merit than belongs to the picturesque 
draughtsman: they are not merely clever and striking sketches of ac- 
tual places, but the aid of invention is brought in to give vitality and 
human interest to the pictures of another age. These attractions, in- 
deed, have diverted our attention from their architectural features ; 
which are not the less noticeable therefor. Among the more 
curious examples, are the waggon-roofed ceiling, with Arabesque scrolls, 
of Boughton-Malherbe, which is unique of its kind; the sumptuously- 
carved staircases at Hatfield and Crewe Hall; the superbly decorated 
hall at Hatfield; the noble timber-roof of Beddington Hall; the lesser 
halls of Franks and Wakehurst—two small manor-houses of the Eliza- 
bethan period, not generally known; and the richly-carved gables of 
Ockwells, one of the earliest and most perfect specimens extant of the 
old English country-house, and offering many points worthy of the 
study of the architect. The hall of Franks is curious for the gallery 
enclosed with lattices, from which the master or mistress could over- 
look the doings of the household; that of Wakehurst is only distin- 
guished from an ordinary dining-room by its situation adjoining the 
entrance, and its paved floor; for besides being more richly ornamented 
than usual, it is not higher than the other apartments, while the hall 
was usually the height of two floors. The hall of Ockwells has its 
timbered roof, bay window, and dais for the lord of the mansion, 
which the smaller have not; and the stained glass shields and motto of 
arms of the Norreys family still remain: indeed, the house is still in- 
habited, and the delicate lace-work of the gables is yet perfect. 

This volume is interesting not only to the antiquarian student of 
architecture and the lovers of pictures, but to all who desire to possess 
a graphic record of old English domestic life. The drawings are highly 
wrought in tinted lithography by the artist himself, and are among the 
most powerful and successful examples of this popular style. Occasion- 
ally the tints are too opaque, and in some instances the execution is 
heavy and negligent ; but these minor defects do not materially inter- 
fere with the general effect; and all who can appreciate the feeling of 
the painter will prefer his rapid and careless touches to the cold and 
laboured neatness of the mechanical copyist. 





































HAMPTON COURT AND THE CARTOONS. 

Mr. Jesse, the naturalist, who holds the office of Surveyor of her Ma- 
jesty’s Parks and Palaces, has just produced a very lively and intelligent 
guide-book* to Hampton Court Palace, Gardens, and Pictures, which will 
be found a welcome pocket-companion to visiters of every class. Setting 
out with the sight-seer, the cicerone notices the remarkable places on 
the road, and then at the gate of the Palace-gardens he enters upon 
the history of the ancient edifice, and of its celebrated founder WorseEy ; 
whose character he defends from the imputation of vulgar pride and 
ostentation. Of the palace built by the Cardinal, and his princely 
state, he gives full particulars; and describes the alterations nade by 
CroMwELL, who built the barracks, and by Witi1am the Third, at 
whose directions the present state apartments were erected by WREN, 
and the gardens laid out as they now appear. In‘enumerating the 
Sovereigns who successively resided at Hampton Court, Mr. JEsse 
gives some particulars of the escape of CHarves the First from 
thence, taken from a scarce tract in the British Museum. An Illustra- 
tive Catalogue of the Pictures concludes the volume. 

Of the extent and magnificence of the original palace, as built by 
WoLsey, visiters generally have no adequate idea: the views of the 


al 
river front and garden front, copied from old prints, represent a buila; 
very much more extensive than the present. Only two out of the ting 
courts of which the ancient building consisted, remain ; and these fre 
to have contained the offices and lodgings for inferior servants ; for 
tinue and household amounting to a thousand persons, including rg 
tion-rooms and lodgings for guests—there were 280 silk beds for vig 
ters alone—a palace containing fifteen hundred rooms, as it jg ae 
have done, was not tooample. The only vestiges of the splendour t 
the state-apartments, are the grand hall, 106 feet long and 49 broa 
with a lofty gabled roof of timber very richly carved, and a withdry 
ing-room adjoining, 62 feet long, having a superb ceiling, and h ms 
with tapestries that still remain. This room attracted the admiratj 
of Sir WaLrerR Scorr, and was the model for a similar apartment a 
Abbotsford: it is further remarkable for an oriel window of semixin 
cular form. The Chapel is also of the same date, though it was com. 
pleted by Henry the Eighth after he got the palace from Wotsry and 
has been in part modernized: the groined roof with its carved pendents 
is very elegant. These curious and beautiful remains of the old palace 
are not even seen by the mass of visiters, who are scarcely aware of 
their existence. The cuts in the volume will be useful in calling atte. 
tion to the most interesting architectural features of the place, 

The Illustrative Catalogue deals more in information than criticism, 
as a popular book should: indeed, if we except the Cartoons of 
Rapnwaet and the Triumphs of Cesar by ANDREA DE Manrecyy 
there is little scope for disquisition on painting; the wealth of the eq), 
lection consisting chiefly of portraits, more interesting as _likenessag 
than as pictures. Mr. Jesse prefaces his description of the Cartoons 
with a justification of their continuance in their present distant ang 
dark repository: but his arguments are so very unsatisfactory that ye 
are almost tempted to consider them as ex officio only— 
es wish has been sometimes expressed, by those who look only to the pub. 
lic convenience, that these inestimable productions of Raffaelle’s genius should 
be removed from their present situation to the National Gallery in London, 
But when we consider how commodiously they are arranged at present, ing 
room built purposely for them; when we acknowledge that the light by which 
they are seen is liable to little objection ; that the air is not, like that of the 
metropolis, filled with particles that would be most injurious to water-colours; 
and that every possible facility is given to inspect or to copy them ; and when 
we further find from the evidence of the artists examined before the House of 
Commons, that it would be necessary, if they were exhibited in London, to 
have them placed in glass cases, for their protection,—we must consider that 
no sufficient reason has been given for their removal from Hampton Court.” 

There are two grand objections to the Cartoons remaining where they 
are: first, they cannot be seen; second, they are in danger from fire— 
and from water too, for the air is “ filled with particles most injurious to 
water-colours,” namely, moisture from the spray of the fountain in the 
court. No one accustomed to look at pictures ean “ acknowledge that 
the light is liable to little objection ;” for it is not only a “side light,” 
which is so far bad, but they are not illumined by any direct rays, all 
the light that falls on them being thrown upwards by reflection : in proof 
of which, it is only necessary to reiterate the fact, that the foot of the 
pictures is on a level with the top of the windows. The danger of fire 
in an old building, warmed by stoves, and locked up during sixteen 
hours out of the twenty-four, is obvious. Such precious relics oughttobe 
in 2 fire-proof building ; and moreover, be protected by panes of glass, as 
highly-valued oil-pictures are. The Cartoon sketches in the National 
Gallery are glazed in this way,—though a more artful mode of joining 
the plates of glass might be adopted than the clumsy beading, that looks 
as if intended to deter people from wishing to have the Cartoons pre 
served. In short, the only objection Mr. Jesse urges to their removal, 
the necessity of putting glass before them, is a means of preserva- 
tion required where they are, and which if adopted sooner would have 
saved these grand works from material damage; and the grounds on 
which he urges their remaining where they are do not exist. We say 
nothing of the absurdity of excluding from a national gallery the finest 
productions of the pencil we have to boast of—nay, that the whole 
world can show. This parallels the old joke of the play of Hamlet with 
the principal character omitted. 


PROCESS OF PHOTOGRAPHY, OR SUN-PAINTING. 


Tur history and details of M. Dacuerre’s photographie process were 
communicated by M. Araco to the Academy of Sciences of Paris, at 
the sitting of the 19th instant; from which it appears, that in prose 
euting his labours M. Dacuerre was assisted by a M. Nuieprcr, de 
ceased, with whom the discovery originated. The French Govern 
ment has therefore awarded a pension to the surviving son of M. 
Nieprce, as well as to M. Dacuerre, in return for the publication of the 
process. Soon after the announcement of M. Dacurrre’s invention, a 
claim to the merit of the discovery was nade on behalf of M. Nierce 
by his friend M. Baver, who showed specimens of the new art pro- 
duced by M. Nrepce in 1827: and, what is more extraordinary still, M. 
Niepce possessed the means of taking impressions from his sun-graven 
plates, and M. Baver has some impressions from photographic el- 
graved pictures. We made no allusion to this statement of M. Bauer 
at the time, preferring to wait till the rival claims were settled : there 
is now no longeradoubt that M. Nrerce originated the invention, which 
M. Dacurrre has perfected so far as fixing the picture on the plate 
only, not in taking impressions from it. : 

M. Dacverne’s recipe is as follows. A copper-plate plated with 
silver, its suf.ce well cleansed with diluted nitric acid, is ex- 
pesed to the action of the vapour of iodine: this forms the first 
coating, or ground; which is inconceivably thin, and requires to be 
perfectly even, ‘The plate thus prepared is placed on the table of the 
camera obscura; and after remaining eight or ten minutes—according 
as the subject or the degree of light may require—is withdrawn : at 
this stage of the process, however, the most practised eye will not dis- 
cern the slightest trace of the action of the light on the prepared sur- 
face. The plate is then exposed, in a proper apparatus, to the vapour 
of mercury ; and when heated to 60 degrees, the picture appears as ! 
by magic. A singular, and hitherto inexplicable circumstance, requires 
to be noticed in reference to this part of the process,—namely, that the 
plate must be in an inclined position; and that if it be placed directly 
opposite the aperture whence the vapour of the mercury escapes, the 





* Title, 4 Summer's Day at Hampton Court. 





result will not be satisfactory. Lastly, the plate must be dipped 
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ate of oon, 204 cn gay well sluiced with distilled 
ion is then complete. 

water: the oPerthe plate must Sebati be considerable, and the 
The ] process requires nicety and skill 3 So that the expense of the 
ia hi ietures will not be so trifling as might be supposed, 
photog Phen accidental failures are taken into account. By this 
~~ tis to be borne in mind, the picture appears on the plate as it 
process, he disc of the camera—that is, with its forms and shadows 
does iF] sack ona white ground. In the simpler process invented by 
ne x Tauzor, by which the solar rays act on the prepared paper, 
- a1 hotogenic, the light and shades of the real objects are reversed, 
or icture is painted white on a dark ground. Mr. Tarpor’s 
and od i reparing photogenic or sensitive paper, consists in washing 
meth ep papet ‘over rst with a solution of nitrate of silver, then 
per’ sectnide of potassium, and afterwards with nitrate of silver again ; 
drying it at the fire after each operation. He also imitates etching on 
copper-plate, by smearing over a piece of glass with a solution of resin 
in turpentine, and blackening it by the smoke of a candle: on this 
, und the design is traced with the point of an etching-needle, and the 
sensitive paper being placed behind the glass exposed to the sur, the 
rays of light passing through the transparent lines, act upon the paper, 
and leave the design imprinted in a brown hue. The experiment ean be 
repeated as often as may be desired, This last-mentioned process, 
however, is but pruning by sun-light from etching on glass : it is curious 
enough, but nothing compared to the drawings of light, where nature 
delineates her own image reversed on paper; and this again is far in- 
ferior to the beautiful perfection of M. Dacuerre’s process, by which 
the external picture 1s depicted in miniature, light for light and shade 
for shade, to the minutest gradation of each—only colourless. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, August 20. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
Chamberlain and Holyoak, Leicester, machine-makers—R. Leach and J. Dalby, 
Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-stuff-piece-mannfacturers— T. Williams and L. Weir, 
Clairville, Ross shire, seminary-conductors—C, and W. Search, Cirencester, iron- 
movgers—J. Marsh and J. Munby, Darlington, Durham, bookbinders—A. aa 9 
and W, Lee, Bankside, corn-factors—W. Croudace | and B. Bell, Sunderland—ship- 
prokers—Whitworth and Greasley, Nottingham, joiners—J. Farr and J. D. Clayton, 
Chichester, mercers— Barwise and Berry, Liverpool, liuendrapers- Irving aud Bram- 
well, Liverpool, wive-dealers —M. and R. Sewel, Boston, tailors—S. Briddon junior and 
J. Kay, Manchester, comm n-agents T. R. and C.J. Atkinson, Hudderstield, 
merchauts—W. Hannen and J. M‘Kneighs, Swansea, ale-brewers—Phillips and 
Lowther, Liverpool, chemists—R. Wood and Co. Manchester, letter-press-priuters ; ¢ 
far as regards _R. Wood—Martinez and Co. Mark Lane, wine-merchants—J. George 
ud Son, Romsey, grocers—J. and P. Duncan, Manchester, linen-merchants-—-Warden 
aud Co. Birmingham, boot-makers—C, Kk. Scholes and T. Walker, Dewsbury, at- 
tornies—Wilkins and Co. Carmarthen, bankers; as far as regards Gratrex—S, Marks 
and I. Higgs, Birmingham, paper-stainers. 
INSOLVENTS. 
Morrison, Josern, Brandon Street, Walworth, fellmouger, Aug. 19. 
Parepy, Witutam, Oxford, grocer, Aug. 20, 
BANKRUPTS. 
Auzarp, Winrtam Enowarp, Birmingham, builder, to surrender Aug. 27, Oct. 1: 
solicitors, Messrs. Holme and Co. New Inn; and Lowe and Marston, Birmingham. 
Benson, Ropert, Parliament Street, newspaper-agent, Aug. 10, Oct 2: solicitor, Mr. 
Bartholomew, Gray’s Inn; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 
Baransaaw, Joun, Sheftield, table-kuife-cutler, Sept. 2, Oct. 1: solicitors, Mr. Rogers, 
Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate Strect ; and Mr. Unwin, Sheffield. 
Cooke, Joseru, Greenwich, stonemason, Aug. 28, Oct. 1: solicitor 
aud Co. Queen Street, Cheapside; and Mr. Carttar, Greenwich; official assignee, Mr. 
Cannan, Finsbury Square. 
Gsor, MicaarL ALexanper, Birmingham, fishmonger, Sept. 5, Oct. 1: solicitors, 
Messrs. Willis and Co. Tokenhouse Yard; and Mr. Mason, Liverpool. 
Honrt, James Roruwert, Manchester, flour-dealer, Aug. 31, Oct. 2; solicitors, Messrs. 
Adlington and Co, Bedford Row; and Messrs. Taylor and Westmoreland, Waketield. 
Maxtson, Jouy, Manchester, muslin-manufacturer, Sept. 11, Oct. 1: solicitors, 
Messrs. Milne and Co, Temple ; aud Messrs. Oswald and Co. Manchester. 
Mercer, Enwarp, Capel, Kent, grocer, Aug. 27, Oct. 1: solicitors, Messrs. Rolfe 
and Holmested, Gray's Iun; and Messrs. Newington and Stenning, Tonbridge. 
Tvrner, Tuomas, Tonbridge, scriveuer, Aug. 28, Oct 1: solicitors, Messrs. Stevens 
aud Co. Queen Street, Cheapside ; and Messrs. Newington and Stenning, Toubridge. 
Wesraore, Jounx, Gosport, coru-merchaut, Aug. , Oct. 1: solicitors, Messrs. 
Holme and Co. New Inn; and Messrs. Cruickshank and Wakefield, Gosport. 
Your, James CLoxe, East Stouchouse, Devonshire, coal-merchant, Aug. 31, Oct. 1: 
sdliciturs, Messrs. Collett, Chancery Lane; and Mr. Chapman, Devonport. 
DIVIDENDS. 
_Sept.12, Ebers, Old Bond Street, bookseller—Sept. 12, Sargeant, Russia Row, Milk 
Street, warehouseman—sept. 12, Jay, Broad Street, Westminster, upholsterer—Sept. 
12, Smith, Liverpool, hatter—Sept. 12, J. Sioane aud J, Whitty, Liverpool, hatters— 
Sept. 11, Jepsou, Sheffield, grocer—Sept. 12, Zanetti, Manchester, carver. 
CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Sept. 10. 
E. J. and J. Kendail, Deritend, Warwickshire, perfumers—Smith, Newbury, 
baker—Upton and Nicholls, Snn Wharf, Battersea, engineers— cock, Brighton, 
cook—Bird, Leamington Priors, plasterer —Griggs junior, Eltham, Kent, farmer. 
SCOVCH SEQUESTRATION. 
M‘Harrie, Ronert, Glasgow, ironmonger, Ang. 27, Sept. 11. 
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Friday, August 23. 
. PARTNERSHIPS PISSOLVED. 

W. and W. Barr, Paisley, writers—J. and R. Bakewell, Nottingham, wool-staplers— 
Lywood and Courtney, Barton Stacey, Hampshire, farmers —'T, and W. Wooberry, 
Ruigwick, Sussex, farmers — W. and J. Sheiton, Nottingham, trimmers—S. and G. 
Sizer, Newington Causeway, haberdashers—Haydon and Knight, Putney, linendrapers 
—W. and E. Godrich, Winchester, brewers —T. and J, Statkey, Cowecliffe, Hudders- 
field, furmers—Bates and Poilit, Sowerby Bridge, millwrights—Adams and Co. Rose- 
land Vale, Cornwall, ironfounders—Asburner and Priestley, Liverpool, wine-merelants 
—Marks aud Higes, Birmingham, paper-staiuers — Beck and Rigg, Preston Patrick, 
Westmoreiand, bobbin-turuers—Dearman and Rothwell, Salford, dyers—Richardson 
and Co, Cockermouth, brewers; as as regards Hutchinson and Kirkhaugh—Robins 
and Co. Tavistuck, atturnies—Smith and Co. Stibbi ya-eum-Wansford, Northamp 
tonshire, merce issen and Speyer, Manchester—W. and T, Attwood, Far ningham, 

ent, grocers—Spowers and Co, Suuth Hylton, Durham, ship-builders. i 















BANKRUPTS. 
Anpexron, Joux, Manchester, calico-piinter, to surrender Sept. 12, Oct. 4: solici- 
tors, Abbott and Arney, Charlotte Street; and E. and W. R. Bennett, Manchester. 
Asur mp, CHARLES, Corvhill, Ang. 29, Oct.4: miller, solicitcrs, Messrs. M Leod 
and Steuning, Loudon Street ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 
Beestey, Ricuary Georce, Manchester, commission-merchaut, Sept. 9, Oct. 4: 
solicitors, Abbott and Arney, Charloitte ; and E. and R. W. Bennett, Manchester. 
Burskworrn, Joux, North Nibley, Gloucestershire, clothicr, Sept. 9, Oct. 4; soli- 
Citors, Messrs. Cx e aud Tippetts, Paucras Lane; and Mr. Bishop, Dursley. 
we W ellington Strect, Strand, printer, Aug. 31, Oct. 4: so Y 
. tes Long, Bouve et; oficial assignee, Mr. Turquand, Copthall Bui 
Cline. My E Witntim, ng Street, Tower Hill, ship-chandler, Aug. 50, Oct. 
AL, . +h PUCKEL, Bank Chambers, official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Finsbur 
P< sake W ILLIAM, Manchester, yarn- » Sept. 9, Oct. 4: 8 li a 
¢ inson and Sanders, Middle Temple Atkinson aud Co. Manchester. 
aa Joxatuan Witztam, Darham, Line 
icholls and Sou, Cook's Court, Lincoln's Inn; aud Mr. Thompson, Durham. 
teliiion ta’ JosrPH, Adam's Court, Old Broad Street, ship-broker, Aug. 30, Oct. 4: 
“t, Mr. Cottrell, Throgmorton St.; official assignee, Mr. Caunan, Finsbury Sq. 
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draper, ‘Sept. 23, Oct. 4: solicitors, Messrs. 





DIVIDENDS. 
Sept. 16, Burghart, Clifford Street, tailor — Sept. 16, Collis, Romford, ironmonger — 
Sept. 16, Rogers, Kingston, Herefordshire, innkeeper—Sept. 16, Stead, Armley, Leeds, 
cloth-manufacturer—Sept. 14, Jackson, Liverpool, timber-merchant—Sept. 13, Green, 
Exeter, engineer—Sept. 10, Spearman, Birmingham, grocer— Sept. 13, Singleton, 

Aston, Birmingham, wire-drawer—Sept. 16, Marsh, Wolverhampton, hosier. 

CERTIFICATES. 
Tobe granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befure Sept. 13. 

Davies, Lewes, tailor— Wilson, Manchester, trimming-mauufacturer — Webb, 
Quadrant, chemist. 








PRICES CURRENT. 


(Closing Prices.) 


BRITISH FUNDS. 















































































|Saturday)| Monday.|Tuesday.| Vednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
_—_—_ | — EEE - 
3 per Cent. Consols's..eeeee0.| 91 | 918 | 914 | 91g | Ole | 91g 
Ditto for Account. . ~ 914 91s Ole 91% | 1% 913 
3 per Cents. Reduced , 924 92 | 92 | 923 | 925 92 
3t per Cents. Reduced 994 993 } 995 | 993 | 99% | 994 
New 3 per Cents. | 983 98t | 983 93: | 932 934 
Long Aunuities........4- 4g | 143 | oe | oe | ae | os 
Bank Stock, 7 per cent. ......| 186 185 | 186 | 185 | 185 185 
PRG SIR. ics vkccccaanesans —-= | 247 | —— | 246} 246 
Exch. Bills 24.& l{d. p.diem | 21pm. | 17) | 17 | 2 } 22 | 17 
India Bonds, 3 per cent......) lopm. | 15 — 5 | 14 lo 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday Evening.) 
Alabama (Sterling).....5 p. Ct. 85 Mexican... eats Op. Cty —— 
Arkansas (1863)........ 6 — 95 Ditto (Deferred)... a _— 
Austrian, ...... A 109 Dittu...ocsccsecssecee — 27k 
Belgian ...... oo 103 Ditto (Deferred) ....6 — 
Brazilian ..... is — 77% Michigattc ic cccccccsss 6 — —— 
Buenos Ayres . 6 — — Mississippi (Sterling) 83} 
Cuba. concnede — 83 Neapolitan........+. ~- 
Chilian 6 — 33 | New York (1855) 91 
Columbian of 1824 6 -- a ee eee — 
aS 3 — 75+ |! Pennysylvania 8s 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilder 54 | Peraviatl ....+eccceee --—— 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 102 | Portuguese ..e.e.eee 183 
French ....... 3 —- OF, Gest DINGO ciceee ecenecses Gilt 
DING gi cceceds 5 — j112f.40c Ditto (New) ae 28} 
Gmsekh. <<. kesvinssccccc es = ad Russian ... f 1144 
Indiana (Sterling)......5 — — Spanish ‘ 20t 
Illinois..... aseues ee | ne Ditto (P: UEecccs 4¢ 
K 6 — — Diito (Deferred) .... 9 
Louisiana (Sterling) 5 — — South Carolina..... 83 
Maryland ........... 6 — —- ‘Tennessee ..... —_— 
Massachussetts (sterling)5 — 103 Virginia ....... — 





SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday Evening.) 
































Mines— }} Banks— 
Bolanos ...c.sccscccesscoces| —— Australasian ....cccccccceses 65 
Brazilian Imperial..... — | British North American.. - 244 
Ditto (St. John del Rey) .. 3t | Colonial ........ Ke vescéenes 30 
British Tron,........ cove _-— Hibernian ...... errr eoeee 2 
Cata Branca cues 8 London and Westminster ....[) —— 
Cand maare vesancedeee 6 London Joint Stock. . ° 12} 
Cobre Copper...ceveceresess| —— | National of Ireland .. —- 

Railways— | National Proviucial. . 35 
Eastern Counties ........0660| —— |} Provincial of Ireland 44 
Grand Junetion ...... ° —= | Union of Australia .. a 195 
Great Western ....... wads 65% ex nu Union of London .....escceee 5 
Liverpool and Mauchester. —— |} Docks— 
London and Brighton ......+6 9% East and West India........ lll} 
London and Blackwall....... My | London. ....00+ ecaged 655 
London and Greenwich .. e lzy | SE Rathiesind. .ccccescacececeh Op 
London and Birmingham...../143ex. n.|| M’scellaneous— 
London and Southampton .... 4 | Australian Ayricultural....... ca 
London and Croydon «....+6- 4 sritish American Land ......[ —— 
Manchester and Leeds. ooh ——— | x Ratner aane a 304 
Midland Counties ......6+-.6) ——— jf Geneial Sterm... 254 
North Midland ........ adeens jo | South Australian ae 12 
South Eastern and Dover ....) —— | Van D.emen’s Land.........[ — 





BULLION. METALS. 









Gold, Foreign im Bars.....peroz. al. 18s, Od, Copper, British Cakes..per ton 921, 0s. to 01,04 
Old Spanish or Pillar Dollars.... 0 0 0 lrou, British, Bars... 10 O— 0 
Mexican Dollars,........ ercocese @ & 10% Lead, British Pig .. is 10 —19 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard ........ 0 5 Of Steel, English... ...cscssesce -32 0 —80 0 





GRAIN. 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, AUG, 23. 
. 5 













a . fe ee 
Wheat, Red New 60 to 16 Rye, New 39... 4% Maple. . 38 to 41 
Tine... «s+. 79..72 Barley, S t White. 32... 36 
White, New.. 6 70 Mi 41 Boilers. 2 
‘ine 74 Malt, Ordir 63 Beans, Ti 3 

- 76 Fine..... Old.... 0 D.. dl 

38 Harrow 2 Fine .... 81 4, 33 






¢ 
. 0) Peas, Hog. 





FOREIGN CORN 

























AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, DUTY ON 
Per Quater (Iinperial) of England and Wales | For the present Week, 

Wheat......0¢ 70s, 6d. | Rye .. 453. 2d. | Whent....... 10s. 8d. | Rye 

darley « 388° 2 § Peans,. ~ 40 OL Barley ....... 4 10 leans wee 

Oats sosccsoce 27 0 { Pes 2 CO ccactetue 6 3 Peas..ccccocee 8 0 

FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 

Town-made per sack 55s. to 62s.) BU’ R—Pest Fresh, 13s. 0d. per Joz. 

Seconds oe Waceeecas Oe a: ae Cc v, Ol. Os, to OL. Os. per ewt. 

Essex and Suffolk, on board ship ... — 50 BACON, Small New, per ewt. 54s. to 59s. 

Nortolk and Stockton...........+00 sO — 45 CHEE » Ch West o 54s. to 76s, 
SRAN .........-.per quarter 9s. Derby, Plain. +. 544, to 683, 
POLLARD, fine ......- ese 16s. to 203. HAMS, York.... 03. to 0s, 
BREAD, @4d, to 10d. the 4lb. Loaf. EGGS, French.... per 120 5s, 3d. to 7s. Od, 





HAY and STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 


CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL, 




















Hay, Gond.....cccccccees oe 1008..6 We overs 65s... G58. coco 908.06 

Infertor . 83 4. 95 0 O seeee £0 

Few .ccce 70 88 0 0 65 
Clover....... 0 65 BIS ceece 90 
Straw, Wheat ... 44 34 MO canes 42 

| POTATOES, 
Kent Pockets 70s. to 90s. | Scotch Reds .... perton 0s to 03. 
Choice Ditto .. 0 0 yare... eo © = O 
Sussex Pockets , co — 70 Middlin, 0 — 0 
o— 0 


Supertine Ditto... o— 0 Chats.. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.®* 






































Reef . 3a. 4d, to Bs. Bd. to 43, 2d. 3s. 6d. to 4s, 2d. to 4s, 6 
M 3 6 eo 4 @ o €& 4 10 ~ a ao &'S 
J . 3 0 4 0 0 4 0 5 6 6@ cs Ce 
Pork. 3 eS a = S 0 3 8 oe 4 . 5 0 
Lamb.eeeceseee o@ 6 eee ee. coce'cce oe CO ua ESE 
* Tosink the offal pers Lbs, 
OILS, COALS, CANDL GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil. .. TEA, Bohea, fine, p. Ib. Is, 6d. to Is. 8d, 
Refined Congou, fine... 22—2 6 
Linseed Oj s hong, fine ... 10w-—3 6 
Linseed Oil, Cake. * In Bond—Daty 2s. ld. per Ib. 
CANDLES, per doze COFFEE, Fine (in bd.) p. ewt.. 124s, 158s, 
Moulds (¢d. per doz Good Ordinary eovecee 1033. 1053, 
COALS, Hetton........per ton Ws, 3d. SUGAR, Muscovado ....perewt. 40+. 8d. 
7 . sd West India Molasses ,,. 32s, 6d, 36s, Od, 


TOCS sevsecesscecserereeresee 
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IORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.— 

New Exhibition. The CORONATION of her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, in Westminster Abbey, and the 
Interior of the Church of SANTA CROCE, at Florence, 
with all the effects of light and shade from Noon till Mid- 
night. Both Paintings are by Le Chevalier Bovron. 
Open from 10 till 5. 


OYAL BEULAH SPA and GAR- 


DENS.—These beautiful and romantic Gardens 
are now to be seen in the highest state of perfection. It 
is respectfully requested that all Orders for Picnic and 
Gipsy Parties be directed to the Clerk, at the Lodge. 
Marquees, Tents, &c. may be engaged for exclusive use, 
and, if required, floored and decorated. Refreshmeuts 
of the first quality may be obtained in the Gardens at tha 
usual London charges. Admission, ls. each. The 
Gardens are open daily, (Sundays excepted.) N.B. No 
connexion with the Beulah Spa Hotel. 


ONDON AND BIRMINGHAM 
RAILWAY HOTEL COMPANY, EUSTON 
STATION, August 12, 1839.—The WESTERN or VIC- 
TORIA HOTEL, unéer the management of Mr. Bacon, 
late of the Athenzeum Club House, as superintendent, 
will be opened to the Public on MONDAY, the 9th of 
September. The charges of every description, attend- 
ance included, will be at fixed prices, of which priuted 
particulars will be exhibited at the Hotel. By Order, 


T. Creep, Secretary. 

N RS. GEORGE, HANOVER HOUSE, 

i LODGE ROAD, REGENT’S PARK, begs to 
inform the Nobility, Gentry, and her Friends generally, 
that she has a few VACANCIES in her select Establish- 
ment for a limited number of YOUNG LADIES, where 
eminent masters attend for every branch of instruction. 
Mrs. G. (who is assisted by a highly-qualified Parisian 
Lady) personally superintends every department, in 
order that the pupils may enjoy the individual attention 
necessary to combine the advantages of a private educa- 
tion. Lectureson Astronomy and the Natural Sciences are 
included in the terms of the establishment. Prospectuses 
may be obtained of Messrs. Lambert aud Brown, 236, 
Regent Street; Mr. Wannucx, 86, New Bond Street; 
GeorceE and Manny, 85, Fleet Street; and F. G. Ramsay, 
Esq. 130, Fenchurch Street. 


: NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
Session 1839-40. 

The WINTER TERM will commence on TveEspay, 
the Ist of Ocronrr. Classes in the order which the Lec- 
tures are delivered during the day. 

MIDWIFERY AND DISEASES OF WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN—Proftessor Davis, M.D. 

ANATOM Y—Professor Quarn. 

CHE MISTRY—Professor Granam, 

ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY — Professor 
Suarpey, M.D. 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND ZOOLOGY— 
Professor Grant, M.D. 

MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS — 
Professor Taomson, M.D. 

MEDICINE, PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
—Professor Winuiams, M.D. 

SURGERY, PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
— Professor Cooper. 

PRACTICAL ANATOMY, the entire day, Mr. Quan 
and Dr. Suarpey, assisted by Mr. Evtrsand Mr. Morton. 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, (commencing in Janu- 
ary)—Professor GraHam. 

The following subjects will be taught during the SUM- 
MER TERM— 

BOTANY —Professor Lrnpiey, Ph. D. 

MIDWIFERY—Professor Davis, M.D. 

PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY — Professor CaArs- 
WELL, M.D. 

FORENSIC MEDICINE—Professor Tompson, M.D. 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY—Protessor Granam. 

HOSPITAL PRACTICE DAILY. 

MEDICAL CLINICAL LECTURES—Dr, WILt1ams, 
Dr. Tuomson, and Dr. Carswetu. 

SURGICAL CLINICAL LECTURES—Mr. Cooper, 
and Mr. Liston. 

Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained 
at the Office of the College. 

S. Coorer, Dean of the Faculty. 
Cuartrs C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

14th August 1839. 

The Lectures in the Classes of the Faculty of Arts 
commence on the 15th October. The Junior School 
opens on 24th September. 


HARLES STEWART, TAILOR, 
58, North Side, St. Paul’s Churchyard, CHARLES 
Srewarr, in submitting his establishment to the notice 
of the public, assures gentlemen who may favour him 
with a trial, that he employs the first-rate talent of the 
West end, and uses none but the very best Saxony 
Woaded Cloths. C. Srewarrt avails himself of the pre- 
seut opportunity to express his grateful ackuowledg- 
ments for the support he has received since his com- 
mencement, particularly to those citizens of the United 
States of America who have so especially favoured him 
with their commands. 



























LIST OF CASH PRICES, Bs £8. 

Dress Couts, of the best Saxony Woaded 
Cloths, from..... baie wes nie inins:0%s sseee 212 to 3 10 
Frock Coats, lined with Silk........... 3 0—4 0 
Kerseymere Trousers... ........+.+. ° 1 5—114 


SUMMER TAGLIONIS. Cuartes Srewarrt solicits 
the attention of gentlemen to a very superior article for 
summer wear, Price from Two Guineas to 3/. 10s. 

58, North Side of St. Paul's Churchyard. 


TO MESSRS. ROWLAND AND SON, 20, HATTON 
GARDEN, LONDON, 
AT ANT . 
ENTLEMEN—I deem it a duty I owe 
to yourselves and the Public, to acquaint you of the bene- 
ficial effects of your highly valuable MACASSAR OIL. Four 
months ago, in consequence of some unaccountable disease, the 
whole of my hair fell o 1 immediately purchased a bottle of your 
Oil, and applied it to my head morning and night: a fortnight 
after the ap. lication of the Oi), the hair was visible in a few places. 
I persevered in its use, and in another month my hair was perfectly 
restored. I shall use every means in my power to recommend your 
Oil to those persons who may need it; nay, | think it ought always 
to be used. I am, Sirs, your obedient servant, Joun Cawpor. 
Bury St. Edmund’s, Oct. 29, 1848. 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL preveuts Hair from 
falling off, or turning grey, changes grey hair to its ori- 
nal colour; frees it from scurf, and makes it beauti- 
y soft aud curly, 








MIGRANT SHIPS FOR NEW 
ZEALAND. 

Notice is hereby given, that the Ships ofthe New Zea- 
land Land Company will positively sail for the First and 
Principal Settlement, as uudermentioned : 

THE ORIENTAL, 506 Tons. 
THE AURORA, 550 Tons. 
THE ADELAIDE, 640 Tons. 

From the Port of Loudon on ‘Tuesday the 10th of Sep- 
tember next. 

The DUKE of ROXBURGH, 417 Tous, from the Port 
of London on Tuesday the 10th of SepremBer, and from 
Plymouth on Saturday the 14th of SepremBer next. 

The BENGAL MERCHANT, 503 Tons, from the Port 
of Loadon on Tuesday the 10th of Serremper, and from 
the Clyde on Tuesday the 17th of SepremBer next. 

For Freight, apply at the Compauy’s Office, No.1, 
Adam Street, AMS hi ; or to Mr. JosepH STAyNER, 
Broker, 70, Lower Thames Street. 


\ OTICE to intending COLONISTS in 
: NEW ZEALAND. 

The Editor of the NEW ZEALAND GAZETTE 
says well and truly, ‘“‘ Englishmen carry with them 
wherever they go, not merely the right, but the deter- 
mination and capacity to manage their own affairs.” 
The object of the writer of this Notice, is to impress on 
the minds of the Colonists the applicability of this 
truth to Banking, as well as any other department, and 
to recommend to them to unite themselves into a Bank- 
ing Company, so as to be independent of strangers, and 
enjoy the profits of their own Banking business, The 
interim arrangement entered into with the Union Bank 
of Australia it is understood need be no hindrance to 
such a measure on the part of the Colonists. No one 
thing they could do would tend more to confer import- 
ance on the Colony, and promote their own interests, 

London, 25th August 1839. 


ANDS IN NEW ZEALAND.— 
The DIRECTORS of the NEW ZEALAND 
LAND COMPANY hereby give Notice, that Orders for 
Laud may be purchased at their Office, which will en- 
title the holders thereof to select Country Sections either 
at the Company's Principal Settlement, or at Hokianga, 
Kaipara, Manukau, the islands of Waiheke and Paroa, 
the borders of the Thames, or any other part of the ter- 
ritories already purchased by the Company, as soon as 
the same shall be surveyed. The holders of such Land 
Orders willalso be entitled to claim from the Company 
assage to New Zealand, free of cost, for themselves, 
s,and servants, to the extent of 60 per cent. of 
their purchase-money. Further particulars as to the 
terms of purchase, may be obtained on application to 

the Secretary. By order of the Directors, 

Joun Warp, Secretary. 
New Zealand Land Company’s Office, 
No. 1, Adam Street, Adelphi, 23d July 1839. 


| iacaiatitai CHURCH 
NEW ZEALAND. 
ComMIrrEE. 

Hon. Francis Baring, M.P. | Reverend W. Selwyn. M.A. 

Sir G. Sinclair, Bart. M.P. | Ed. Halswell, Esq. M.A. 

J. Ivatt Briscoe, Esq. M.P. | W. Swainson, Esq. F.R.S. 

William Hutt, Esq. M.P. H. Moreing, Esq. F.A.S. 

J. Abel Smith, Esq. M.P. Captain Daniell. 

Rey. Samuel Hinds, D.D. | Henry St. Hill, Esq. 

G.S. Evans, Esq. D.C.L. | E. B. Hopper, Esq. 

BANKERS. 
Messrs. Smrru, Payne, and Smrrus. 

At a meeting of intending Colonists and others in- 
terested in establishing a branch of the Chureh of Eng- 
land in New Zealand, held this day at the Offices of the 
New Zealaud Land Company, Joun Ivarr Briscoe, Esq. 
M.P. inthe Chair, the following Resolutions were passed 
unanimously. 

1. “The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts’ having consented ‘ to grant a salary 
of 100/. per annum, for three years, together with a 
grant for outfit, to any well-qualified Clergyman 
who shall be willing to undertake the duty of Chap- 
lain to the Colony which is about proceeding to New 
Zealand;’’ Resolved, that this liberality on the 
part of the Society be met by a corresponding 
measure on the part of the Friends of the Colony 
and the Emigrants. 

2. That 200/. per aunum be guaranteed to the Clergy- 
man, in addition to the salary allowed by the Society. 

3. That a House and Glebe be provided for the Clergy- 
man for the time being. 

4, That every exertion be made to complete the sub- 
scriptions subscribed for building the Church. 

5. That the foregoing Resolutions be published in the 
newspapers, for the information of those Clergymen 
of the Church of England who may be disposed to 
become Candidates for the appointment. 


igen meebo TO AUSTRALIA. 
FREE PASSAGE.—Married Agricultural Ser- 
vants, Mechanics, and Single Females, of suitable age 
and characters, are conveyed, Free of Charge, to PORT 
PHILIP, SYDNEY, in First Class Ships, well provi- 
sioned and equipped, sailing from London and Plymouth 
every Three Weeks, punctually, on fixed days. Every 
well-conducted person, of competeut skill, is certain of 
IMMEDIATE and CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT, at 
GOOD WAGES, in this highly-prosperous Colony. 

All particulars may be known on application to Mr. 
Joun Marsuatt, Australian Emigration Agent, 26, 
= Lane, Cornhill, London. All Letters to be post- 
paid. 


ONES’S PROMETHEANS.—The 
advantages the Prometheans possess over all other 
instantaneous lights, are their extreme simplicity and 
durability, as neither time nor climate can impair their 
original quality. They are composed of a small glass bulb 
hermetically sealed, containing about a quarter of a drop 
of Sulphuric Acid, encompassed by a composition of the 
Chlorate of Potash, enclosed in Wax Papers or Wax 
Tapers; the latter will burn sufficiently long for sealing 
two or three letters, The PROMETHEANS being 
pleasant to use, and never failing in their purpose, they 
are rendered nearly as cheap as the common Lucifers. 
To be had of all respectable Chemists, &c, or at the 
Manufactory, 201, Strand, 
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VALUABLE BUILDING LAND, KR 
ON THE ROAD TO HAMPiON UatN 
Meno MARTON is inet 
SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart su % 
pay, Avcust 29th, at Twelve, in Lots sever a 
VALUABLE BUILDING LAND, most eligi ott 
for building operations, being on the hisk Y Situatp 
Twickenham to Hampton Court, in the vig Toad 
Royal Palaces, and on the spot where a war ae Of the 
about to be erected with the assistance of th “hueh ig 
Commissioners. There are also two favoured § Chan 
Gardens and Plantations already formed, The oti 
is principally Freehold; but a portion is Cor Property 
the Manor of Syon, at a very trifling quit-rent nt a 
equal to Freehold. Particulars may be had wa nd uit 
and Garter Hotel, Richmoud; Hatchett's Hotels 
dilly ; of Messrs. Georor and Craries Potton » Pitc 
tors, 49, Parliament Street; of Tuomas tare 
Architect and Surveyor, Marylebone ; and of wet 
Warton, Auctioneer and Estate Agent, 38, Threadaelay 


Street. 
PPUE NATIONAL | ENDOWMENT 
AND ASSURANCE SOCLETY, =a 
Arthur Street West, London Bridge 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000.. > 
DIREcrors. 
Joseph Sterry juni 
Joseph Comen "= 
Russel Jeffrey, 
Heury Sterry, 
Henry Tuckett, 





H. Aggs. 
Thomas Bax. 
T. Gates Darton. 
W. Reveil Spicer. 
Jasper Capper. 
Job Heath. 
Bankers—Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Ames, and Grote 
Soricrror—Frederick Bankhart, ~ 
This Society, early in 1837, originated a new syste 
Life Assurance, which is become extremely popular ¥ 
attaining the age of 65, the assured himself receive be 
amount of the assurance, with the accumulated of : 
or, in case of death at any time before that age Ate = 
his representatives. The rates of premiums (of which 
the following are examples) are even less on young lie 
than those usually required for the whole term of ie 
Anuual Premiums to secure 100. at the agi 


tos e of 65, o 
earlier in case of death, oi 





Agel5| 20 | 25 | 30 | 3% | 4 


0|/211 6/3 1 01315 6 





115 0/2 0 0/2 5 





The Society also effects assurances for the whole of life, 
and for shorter periods, on lower terms than those gene. 
rally charged, It likewise grants immediate survivor. 
ship and deferred Annuities, provides Eudowments, and 
transacts all other Life Assurance business. ; 

A. A. Fry, a 

Arthur Street West, London Bridge. nd 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
No. 1, PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON, 
CAPITAL, 1,000,0002, 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED By THIS COMPANY, 

A most economical set of Tables—eomputed expressly 
for the use of this Institution, from autheutic and com- 
plete data, and presenting the lowest rates of Assurance 
that cau be offered without compromising the safety of 
the Institution, : 

Increasing Rates of Premium on anew and remarkable 
plan, for securing loans on debts; a less immediate pay- 
ment being required on a Policy for the whole term of 
Life than in any other Office. 

Premiums may be paid either Annually, Half-yearly, 
or Quarterly, in one sum, or in a limited number of 
payments, 
A Board of Directors in attendance daily, at Two 

oc 


"Cl 





ie) 


Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 
All claims payable within one month after proof 
death. Medical Attendants remunerated, in all cases, 
for their reports. 





Premium per Cent. per Aunum payable during 



































Age | Ist Fivel2a Five} 3d Five |4th Five} Remain- 

Years. | Years. | Years. | Years. |derof Life 
= SSN Miele ss 

£s. djJ£ & di£é s. dj£ s. dj£ $s. d. 
20;1 1 O}1 510'11011/116 92 3 8 
3041 6 44112 2119 12 7 4217 6 
401116 1,2 4 44/214 63 7 3434 
50} 216 73 9 44 5 55 6 36137 








Perer Morrison, Resident Director. 








es 





ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE, AND DEFERRED ANNUITY 
SOCIETY, 26, Cornhill, London; 67, New Buildings, 
North Bridge, Edinburgh; 36, Westmoreland Street, 
Dublin; 28, South Castle Street, Liverpool; 47, Princess 
Street, Manchester; 30, Bennett's Hill, Birmingham; 9, 
Clare Street, Bristol; and 14, New Bond Street, Bath. 
CAPITAL, £500,000. 
EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
PATRON. 
His Grace the Duke of SOMERSET, F.R.S. 
Drrecrors. 
T. Lamie Murray, Esq. Chairman. 
Col, Sir B. Camac, K.C.S. | R. Hollond, Esq. M.P. 
J. Elliotson, M.D. F.R.S. | George Lungley, Esq. 
C. Farebrother, Esq. Ald. | John Rawson, Esq. 
H. Gordon, Esq. Joseph Thompson, Esq. 
AvupITors. y 
Dr. O. Gregory, F.R.A.S. | Prof. Wheatstoue, F.R.S. 
Puystcran—J. Elliotsou, M.D. F.R.S. 
Sureron—E. S. Symes, Esq. 
Actuary—W. 8. B. Woolhouse, Esq. F.R.A.S. . 

By the new principles established by this Society, 
many esseutial advantages, besides that of securing 4 
provision for a family or for old age, are gained by the 
assured, and thereby an additional value is given to each 
Policy. 

Premiums payable annually, half-yearly, quarterly, 
or monthly, or on the increasing or decreasing scales. 
Females assured at diminished rates, Extension of limits 
of travelling. Policies in force seven years not forfeited 
by suicide—and two-thirds of the premiums paid, ata 
times available to the assured. 

A Board with a Medical Officer, is in daily attendance 
at Twoo’ Clock. 

Prospectuses may be had at the Offices, or any of the 
Branches in the principal Towns. 

F, Ferevson Camnovx, Secretary. 
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—FoRFOLK AND NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


1839. 





UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 
PreswpeNtT—The LORD-LIEUTENANT OF THE COUNTY. 
PRINCIPAL SINGERS. 


Signora PERSIANI, 

Signora PLACCI, 

Miss BIRCH, 

Miss M. B. HAWES, 
and 


Madame STOCKHAUSEN. 


The Committee 
ing the services of 
Concerto at the C 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


HOBBS, 
BALFE, 
PHILLIPS, 

Mr. YOUNG, 

Mr. FRANCIS, and 
Signor TAMBURINI. 


of Management have the satisfaction to announce that they have succeeded in obtain- 
f Dr. LOUIS SPOHR, who will conduct his Oratorio, “ CALVARY,” and Playa 
oncert on ‘Tuesday Evening, and a Concertante with Mr. BLAGROVE at the Concert 


on Wednesday Evening, being his only appearance in public during his short stay in England. 


ORDER OF THE PERFORMANCES. 
TuESDAY EVENING, September 17th, A MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT. 


Wepvespay Mornin, : 
ACT, comprising the Jubilate 


September 18th, “ ISRAEL IN EGYPT,” with a MISCELLANEOUS 
(in D) of Purcett, a Full Anthem by Patesrrina, 


and a Motet by Haypy. 
WEDNESDAY EvENING, September 18th, A MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT. 
Tuurspay MornrnG, September 19th, “ CALVARY.” 
TuouRSDAY EvENING, September 19th, A MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT. 
Frmay Mornixa, September 20th, “ MESSIAH.” 


The BAND and CHORUS will consist of Four Hundred and Twenty Performers. 
The INSTRUMENTAL ORCHESTRA will comprise the most eminent talent in every depart- 


ment, h 
The CHORAL 


aving been principally selected from that of the Philharmonic Concerts and Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
BAND will chiefly consist of the Norwich Choral Society, which has long numbered 


more than T'wo Hundred Members in weckly practice. 


LEADER... 
ORGAN 
ConpuUcTOR 





scsenees seseseuhineseadenerccee tala: WO ems 


cescovscosces Mats FE. CRAMER. 
Professor ‘TAYLOR. 


All the performances will take place in St. ANDREw’s Ha, the most spacious building of its kind in 


the kingdom. 


The Admission to each Performance, Morning or Evening, is Hatr-a-Guine A; and as every seat in 
the Hall commands a complete view of the Orchestra, there is no balloting for places, 
The Admission to the Patrons’ Gallery is ONE GuINEA. 





HE LONDON MARBLE AND 
STONE WORKING COMPANY are enabled, 
with their Patent Machinery, to execute Chimney Pieces, 
Monuments, Tablets, Slabs for furniture, aud every de- 
scription of such work, with an accuracy and rapidity of 
execution, beauty, and durability of polish and reduction 
of cost, which cannot be obtained elsewhere. The 
Public are invited to inspect their exteusive show-rooms, 
containing the largest stock in the country. Esher 
Street, Holywell Street, Westminster . 


UMMER WINES, peculiarly adapted 
for this Season of the Year :— 
Good Light CLARET, 30s. per dozen. 
HOCK, MOSELLE, SAUTERNE, and BARSAC, 
36s. per dozen. 
SPARKLING CHAMPAGNE, 54s. per dozen. 

HENEKEY and COMPANY. 

Gray’s Inn, Wine Establishment, 23, High Holborn. 











Price 9s. illustrated with Wood-cuts and Engravings, 
PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
RAILWAYS, being the article under that head 
in the Seventh Edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
uica,”’ with additional details. 
By Lieutenant Lecountr, R.N. F.R.A.S. C.E. 
of the London and Birmingham Railway. 

This Work will be found to contain not only an elabo- 
rate account of the most approved modes of Construction 
and Management, but a variety of Tables of Gradients, 
Formule for computing Earthwork in Cuttings aud Em- 
bankments, &c. &c. The information relating to the 
ers working of a line is also ample and important. 

sides 10 Engravings on steel, there are 31 illustrative 
Wood-cuts embodied in the text. 

Apam and CHartes Brack, Edinburgh; Srmpxrn, 
Marsuatn, and Co. ; Warrraker and Co.; and Hamir- 
toy, Apams, and Co. London; aud Joun Cummine, 
Dublin. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “* MARY 
AND FLORENCE.” 
Just Published, Price 5s. with a Frontispiece, 


EILA; or, THE ISLAND. 


j By Anne Fraser Tyrer. 

“ Miss Tytler has the very happy art not only of un- 
derstanding children, but of describing their ways to 
others. While she does this with a degree of graphic 
power rarely possessed by any authors, and never by 
those whom circumstances have not reudered familiar 
With that curious region the nursery, she contrives almost 
insensibly to sow the seeds of much practical instruction. 
We often laugh at her drollery, and joiu in the pranks of 
her little people ; but it is not till afterwards that we dis- 
cover how much we have learned, that may be applied 
to the management of those still dearer to us than the 
Imaginary character we have been reading about.”— 

mes. 

Works by the Same Author, 

MARY AND FLORENCE; or, GRAVE AND 
GAY. The Fifth Edition. 12mo. cloth, Price 5s. 

, MARY AND FLORENCE AT SIXTEEN; a Con- 
tinuation of “Grave and Gay.” By Anne Fraser 

YILER. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 6s. 

‘A continuation of ‘ Grave and Gay,’ and quite worthy 
of that sweet and touching volume. Variety of scene 
and iucident, lively description, and natural feeling, 


tender it a charming book for the y i 
¢ P youthful circle, and es- 
Pecially of the better sex.” —Literary Gazette. 
Joun Harcuarp and Soy, 187, 


Piccadilly. 





BLACK’S BRITISH ATLAS. 
Price 6s. beautifully coloured (to be completed in 7 
Monthly Parts,) No. IIL. of 
A GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD, 
In Fifty Maps. 

Engraved on steel by Sydney Hall, in the first style 
of the art, with Geographical Descriptions, Statistical 
Tables, and other Useful Information. 

*,* Specimens of the Work may now be seen in the 
Shops of the Booksellers. 

Apam and Cuartes Brack, Edinburgh, (Booksellers 
and Publishers to the Queen.) 





Published by LONGMAN, ORME, and Co, 


MEDICAL NOTES and REFLEC- 


TIONS. By Dr. Hotntanp. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 


Il. 
TOUR IN SWEDEN. 
By Samuer Larna, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 
“* A volume of sterling and enduring worth.’’—Eclec- 
tic Review. 
By the Same Author, 
THREE YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN NORWAY. 
Second Edition, 14s. 


Ill. 
MAGERY OF FOREIGN TRAVEL; 
or, Descriptive Extracts from ‘‘ Scenes and Impres- 
sions in Egypt and Italy,’ ‘‘ Sketches in India,’’ &c. 
By Major SuereR. Post 8vo, Price 9s. 6d. cloth. 


EV. 
HE SACRED HISTORY OF THE 
WORLD. By Suaron Turner, Esq. F.S.A. and 
R.A.S.L. New Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 2/, 2s. boards. 


Ve 
OUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Collected by Hitmself. 10 vols. foolscap 8vo. 
Frontispieces and Vignettes, 2/. 10s, cloth. 


VI. 
ROGRESSIVE EDUCATION. 
By Madame NecKER DE Saussure. 2 vols. fools- 
cap 8vo. 12s. cloth. 
“Worthy attention and serious perusal.’ —Educa- 
tional Magazine. 


Vil. 
RIALS OF THE HEART. 
By Mrs. Bray, Authoress of ‘‘ Trelawny,” ‘* War- 
leigh, &e. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
« These volumes cannot be too warmly recommended,”’ 
—WNaval and Military Gazette. 


Ill. 
NTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY. 
By Rosert Baxewewt. Fifth Edition, with New 
Sections aud Cuts, 1/. 1s. cloth. 
“Our favourite elementary treatise on geology.’’— 
Atheneum. 


IX. 
HE VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR. 
By Joun Rocers, Author of ‘‘ The Fruit Cultiva- 
tor.” 12mo. 7s. cloth. 
« A household and housekeeper’s book.”’— Lit. Gaz. 


X. 
AWKER’S INSTRUCTIONS TO 
YOUNG SPORTSMEN. Eighth Edition, greatly 
enlarged, with 60 Plates, &c. 21s. cfoth. 
Lately Published, 
GREENER ON THE GUN. lis. 





Just Published, 
Dedicated to his Grace the Duke of Rutland. 
HE NOBLE SCIENCE— 


A Few General Ideas on Fox Hunting. 
By F. P. Detme Ranctrrre, Esq. 
Master of the Hertfordshire Hounds, 

In a royal 8vo. volume, handsomely bound, and gilt; 
with highly-finished and faithful steel plate Portraits of 
the celebrated Hugo Meynell, Esq. and C, Loraine Smith, 
Esq. and numerous beautifully executed Hlustrations on 
Wood, from Original Drawings by the Rev. C. D. Rap- 
CLIFFE. Price 28s. 

«It is a book which ought to be in the hands of every 
fox-hunter, and of every man who loves the ‘ Noble 
Science.’ ’’—Bell’s Life, June 1. 

“It contaius plenty of sound advice on fox and hare- 
hunting.’’— Argus, June 2. 

«The whole management of the hounds is set forth 
with equal form and grace. Every thing relative to the 
ordinary diseases of the hunter is treated on, as well as 
every sub‘ect connected with his education and his early 
accomplishment.’’—Morning Herald, June 12. 

Rupoirn AcKERMANN, Eclipse Sporting Gallery, 
191, Regent Street. 





Just Published in 1 vol. post 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 
ECTURES ON NATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

Has the State or the Church power to Educate the 
Nation? Being a Series of Lectures by Frepertcr 
Denison Maurice, A.M. Chaplain to Guy’s Hospital; 
Author of “The Kingdom of Christ, or Hints on the 
Catholic Church; *’ ‘ Subscription no Bondage,’’ &e. 

Rrvrnerons, St. Paul’s Churchyard; Darron and 
Crark, Hoborn Hill. 

By the Same Author, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth boards, Price 1. 1s. 


HE KINGDOM OF _ CHRIST; 


or, Hints on the Catholic Church; in a Series of 
Letters to a Member of the Society of Friends. 

«This work is the production of no ordinary mind; 
it is vigorous, judicious, argumeutative.’’—British Maga- 
zine. 

«These tracts are written with great moderation and 
abound with good sense. They exhibit many subjects in 
a novel light, and in au easy and polished style exhibit 
depth of thought and conclusive reasoning.’’—Church of 
England Quarterly Review. 

London ; Darron and CrarK, Holborn Hill. 





BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND EDUCATION, 
Published by HARVEY and DARTON, 
55, Gracechurch Street. 
SPELLING-BOOKS. 
HE ENGLISH VOCABULARY, or 
SPELLING-BOOK, with the Meaning attached 
to each Word. Compiled for the Use of Ackworth 
School. A New Edition, corrected and revised. 18mo. 
bound, Price ls. 6d. 

A NEW DERIVATIVE SPELLING-BOOK. B 
Joun Rowsornam. In this Work the formation of suc 
English Words as owe their origin to those in other Lan- 
guages is clearly explained, and the meaning given both 
of the Euglish Words and of those from which they are 
derived. 12mo, bound. 

HISTORY. 

ENGLISH STORIES OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
By Marta Hack. Complete in 2 vols. 12mo. cloth let- 
tered, Price 12s. 

THE DUKES OF NORMANDY, from the Time of 
Rollo to the Expulsion of King John by Philip Augus- 
tus of France. With an Appendix, coutaining a De- 
scription of the Tapestry of Bayeux; a List of the Nor- 
man Barons who fought at Hastings; and the Prophecy 
of Merlin. By Jonaraan Duncan, Esq. B.A. Price 6s. 
cloth elegant. 

AN ABSTRACT OF ANCIENT HISTORY, from 
the Earliest Records to the Time of Xerxes, being an 
Introduction to the Histories of Greece and Rome, in 
ordinary use in Schools. By Mrs. W. Perctvan. 12mo. 
cloth, Price 5s. 





GEOGRAPHY. 

A FAMILY TOUR THROUGH THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. By PriscinnaA WakerteLp. A New Edition, 
revised and corrected, With Coloured Map, half-bound, 
Price 6s. 

THE JUVENILE TRAVELLERS; or, a Tour 
throughout Europe. By the Same. A New and revised 
Edition, with Coloured Map. Price 6s. half-bound. 

WORKS DESCRIPTIVE OF SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
AND IRELAND, each in One Volume. 

WINTER EVENINGS; or, Tales of Travellers in 
Different Partsof the World. By Maria Hack. A New 
Editiou, 12mo. cloth, Price 6s. 

ATLASES BY ADAMS AND PAYNE, with Co- 
loured Maps and Introductory Explanations. 

SCIENCE. 
Nearly Ready. 

LECTURES ON CHEMISTRY. By N. Scorrerne, 
with Illustrations by George Cruikshank, and many En- 
gravings. 1 vol. feap. 8vo. cloth lettered. 

RUDIMENTS OF MINERALOGY. By M.A, Vzn- 
ning. With Plates, 12mo., cloth, Price 4s. 6d. 

RUDIMENTS OF CONCHOLOGY. By the Same 
Author. 12mo, cloth 3s. 6d. plain, or 5s. coloured, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. By P. Ware- 
FizLD. With corrections and additions by M. A, VENn- 
nina. Price 6s. plain, or 8s. coloured. 

ELEMENTARY FRENCH READING-BOOKS, 

LECONS POUR DES ENFANS., Par M. Pasquier. 
An easy Translation of Mrs. Barbauld’s Lessons for 
Children, with a Vocabulary at the end. A New and 
revised Edition, 18mo. Price 2s. ‘ 

HENRI; a Tale from the English of F. B. Mruuer. 
18mo. Price 2s. 

HISTOIRES DES ANIMAUX. 
From the English work of Mrs. Hack. 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 

ARITHMETIC, 

AN IMPROVED METHOD OF PERFORMING 
COMMERCIAL CALCULATIONS, representing the 
Science of Arithmetic in a New Light. By J. Fenton. 
12mo. bound, Price 2s. 

In the Press, 

THE TEACHER’S MANUAL OF MENTAL 
ARITHMETIC, displaying a Simple Method of suc- 
cessfully communicating Instruction in the Science, 
adapted to the Commercial Calculations, together with 
a Key tothat Work. By J, Feuron. 


Par M. TuutiuEr. 
In 2 Parts. 





812 


THE SPECTATOR. 








In oyal 12mo. with Illustrations by G. Cruikshank, 


Price 5s. 6d. a 
N INOR MORALS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE; illustrated by Tales and Travels, 
particularly in the East. By Joux Bowrine. Part IIT. 
Wixuram Tarr, Edinburgh; Stmpxtx, MarsHaii, and 
Co. London ; and Joun Cummrino, Dublin. 





In the Press, and speedily will be Published, a New 
Edition, carefully revised, of 
RCHBOLD’S MAGISTRATE'’S 
POCKET-BOOK, containing Forms, &ec. and 
embracing all the Acts of the preseut Session. 
London: Joun Ricwarps and Co. Law Booksellers, 
194, Fleet Street. 


EDUCATION. Third Edition, Price 1s. 6d. 2 

ECENT MEASURES FOR THE 

PROMOTION of EDUCATION iu ENGLAND. 
Rrueway, Piccadilly. Also, 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE’S SPEECH on EDU- 

CATION. ition, ls. 

Lord JOHN SSELL’S SPEECH 

TION. Second Edition, ls. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
In two thick vols. with a Map, 10s. bound and lettered, 


HE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND 
from the earliest period to the close of the Rebel- 
lion 1745-6; contained in “ Tales of a Grandfather.” 
By Sir Water Scorr, Bart. 
Rosert Capets, Edinburgh; Wairraxer and Co. 
Londen; and all Booksellers. 








on EDUCA- 








Just Published, 12mo. cloth, Price 4s. 
HE ROSE UNIQUE; or, ERRORS 
EXPIATED. 

**Read thou first, und well approve, the books thou 
givest to thy child; but remember the weakuess of her 
thought, and that wisdom for her must be diluted: in the 
houcyed water of youthful tales let her taste the strong 
wine of truth. Precepts and rules are repulsive to the 
young, but happy illustration winmeth them.” 

Loudou: Joy Harcuarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 

TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN. 
In a Few Days will be Published, Price 6s. 6d. cloth 
lettered, a 5th Edition of 

\ A 7ALKER’S MANLY EXERCISES, 
containing Instructions in Walking, Running, 
Leaping, Climbing, Riding, and Driving; the whole 
carefully revised ; and articles on the Turf, Hunting, and 
Shooting, added by Craven. Illustrated by 65 Enyrav- 

ings by Howard, and 20 Wood-cuts by Sargent. 

Loadon: Wa. S. Orr aud Co. Amen Corner. 
by all Booksellers. 


STANDARD NOVELS FOR 6s, EACH, 
Now Ready, Price only 6s. bound, with a Portrait of 


the Author, &e. 

Me’; THEGDORE HOOK’S “ SAY- 
INGS AND DOINGS.” Turrp Serres. 
Forming the New Volume of 
COLBURN’S STANDARD NOVELISTS. 

A selection of the best Works of Fiction of the most 
distinguished English Writers, which cannot be procured 
in any other collection. 

Henry Conrurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 

, Street. 
Now Ready, 3 vole. post 8vo. 
N RS. GORE’S “ COURTIER OF 
THE DAYS OF CHARLES II.” 
Also, Just Ready, 


Sold 








MORTON, an Autobiography. 3 vols. 
II 


LITTLE PEDLINGTON AND THE PEDLING- 
TONIANS. 
By Joun Pootx, Esq. Author of “ Paul Pry,” &c. 2vols. 
Henry Corzurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlbormugh 
Street. 





This Day, Price 2s. 
HE MOTHER THE BEST 
GOVERNESS. A Practical System for the Edu- 
cation of Young Ladies. 
Just Published, Second Edition, Price 3s. 6d. of 
HE YOUNG LADY'S FRIEND. 
A Manual of Practical Advice and Instruction to 
Young Females on their euteriug upon the Duties of 
Life, 
London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 





This Day, 
ECREATIONS IN GEOLOGY. 
& By Rostwa M. Zornerx. With many Cuts 4s. 6d. 
HE ROADS AND RAILROADS, 
VEHICLES, and MODES of TRAVELLING of 
Ancieut and Modern Countries; with Accounts of Bridges, 
Tunnels, and Canals in various parts of World, With 
upwards of a Hundred Engravings, 5s. 
HE DOMESTIC GARDENER’S 
MANUAL. By Jonn Towers, C.M.ILS. New 
and Improved Edition, with Cuts. 13s, 
Loudou: Joun W. Parker; Edinburgh: Brackwoop 
and Soxs; Dublin: W. Curgy junior and Co. 


To-morrow will be Published, Price 1s. 64. 

ANADA and SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

A COMMENTARY on that part of the EARL 

of DURHAM’S REPORT which relates to the dis- 

posal of Waste Lands and Emigration. In Three Papers 

delivered at the SOUTH AUSTRALIAN ROOMS. 
By Taornton Leren Hunt. 

Pablished, and may be had of A. GOLE and Co. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIAN ROOMS, 5, Adam Street Adel- 

phi; and of all Booksellers. 





PENN'S MAXIMS FOR ANGLERS, &e. 
Now Ready, Second Edition, enlarged, with 24 [lustra- 
tions by Sir Francis Choutrey, F. R. Lee, R.A. &e. 

feap. 8vo. 
N AXIMS AND HINTS FOR AN 
ANGLER, AND MISERIES OF PISUING. 

To which are added, 
MAXIMS AND HINTS FOR A CHESS-PLAYER. 
By Ricuarp Penn, Esq. F.R.S. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





MURCHISON’S GEOLOGY. 

Now Ready, 2 vols. royal 4to. with large Geological 
Map, Views, Coloured Sections, aud numerous Plates 
of Organie Remains, 

ryVk GEOLOGY of the SILURIAN 

REGION, or BORDER COUNTIES of ENG- 
LAND and WALES. 
By Roperick Impey Murcutson, E-q. F.R.S. 
Vice President of the Geological Society. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. * 
Wriaeutson aud Wena, Birmingham; and all other 
Booksellers. 


WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 3 
YELL’S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY. 
For the Use of Beginners. With 300 Wood- 
cuts, l vol. l2mo. 10s. 6d. 





JESSE’S GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
Fourth Edition of the Three Series, in 2 Pocket 
Volumes, with Wood-cuts, ‘cap. 8vo, 12s. 


lil. 
THE JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST. 
A New and Cheaper Edition, with Plates, post 8vo. 
Price 9s. Gd. 
IV. 

SIR HUMPHRY DAVY'S SALMONIA. 
Third Editiou, with Illustrations, feap. Svo. 12s, 
We 
SIR HUMPIIRY DAVY’S CONSOLATION IN 

. TRAVEL. 
Fourth Edition, feap. 6s. 
LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 


Fi’ Edition, with 227 Illustrations, 4 vols. 12mo. 28s, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In 1 handsome 4to. volume, bound in cloth, Priee 
3. lbs. 6d. This work is embellished with nive 
Plates and Vignettes, beautifully engraved from 
Sketches by Mrs. Hunter Blair. 

RAVELS IN WESTERN INDIA, 
Embracing a Visit to the Sacred Mountains of the 

Jains, and the most celebrated Shrines of the Hindu 

Faith, between Rajpootana and the Indus, and an Ac- 

count of the Ancient City of Nehrwalla. 

By the late Lieutenant-Colonel James Ton, 
Author of ** The Avuals of Rajast’ han.” 

“ This work contains a vast deal of information re- 
specting a part of India but little kuown though abound- 
ing with matters of iuterest.’’— Times. 

Wa. H. Aunen and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 





BIAL PHILOSOPILY.” 
Nearly Ready, in 1 vol. post Svo. 
A MODERN PYRAMID; to comme- 
morate a SEPTUAGINT of WORTHIES. 

By Martie Farquaar Turrer, of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Also, by the Same Anthor, 7s. cloth elegant, 
GERALDINE; a Sequel to Coleridge's ‘‘ Christabel.” 
With Other Poems. 

“This book abundantly vindicates the anticipations 
we expressed in our notice of the author's ‘ Proverbial 
Philosophy,’ and entitles jhim to a distinguished place 
amongst the few contemporary poets who are likely to 
survive their own day.’’—Aftlas, 

JosepH Rickersy, Sherbourn Lane, King William 


Street, City. 
J ; 
N EMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND 
ADVENTURES OF COLONEL MACERONI, 
INVENTOR OF LOCOMOTIVE STEAM CARRI- 
AGES FOR COMMON ROADS. 
2 volumes 8vo. Written by IHimsenr. 

‘This is a singularly interesting and entertaining 
publication, and may well stand by the side of the most 
approved autobiographies. It is none of the least plea- 
sures attendant on a perusal of these volumes, that the 
Author's mauner of viewing all subjects is original. 
Some porti u of the second volume is devoted to an ac- 
count of his inventious, which, especially his STEAM 
CARRIAGE, are of a very high degree of merit, and 
evince both an original genius for mechanical contri- 
vances and that perseverance which characterizes the 
man.”’—Edinburgh Review. 

Joun Macroneg, St. James’s Square; and all 
Booksellers. 





ust Published 





In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 7s. cloth, 
RODROMUS, or AN INQUIRY 
INTO THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF REA- 
SONIN inecludivg an Analysis of the Human Mind. 
ves Cuamney Haueuron, K.EH. M.A.F.R.S. 
&e. &e. Member of the Institute of France, &e.Xe. 

** All men are as the vulgar in whatthey do not under- 

stand.”’—Burkr. 

“ Ttis a work which, if men will take the trouble to 
think, must make a poweriul sensation; we trust that 
the attention of every philosophical inquirer, at home 
and abroad, will be directed to its earnest and mature 
examination.” —Literary Guzette. 

“ He exhibits an extent of research and logical accu- 
racy of reasouing, a depth of thought, and a brevity and 
luciduess of exposition, which we have seldom seen sur- 
passed.’’— Atlas. 

Also, by the Same Author, Price 2s. 
A SHORT INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE OF 
LANGUAGE. 









This Day is Published, in small 8vo. Price 10s. 64. 
id cl. th lettered, gilt edges, 
TE ORCHARD and FRUIT-GAR- 
DEN, containing the Management of all kinds of 

Fruit Trees, with carefully selected Lists, aud carefully 
coloured figures of the fiuest Varieties, with their Syuo- 
nymes, and Directions fer Gathering and Preserving 
them for Winter Use. By Cuartes M'Inrosu, F.C.HLS. 
Also, uniform with the Above, Price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
THE FLOWER-GARDEN, its Cultivation and Ar- 
rangement, with carefully sclected Lists of the finest 
Annual, Biennial, and Perennial Flowering Plants, 
illustrated by Twelve carefully coloured Groups of 
Flowers. 
Also, uuiform with the Above, Price 10s. 6d, cloth, 
THE GREENHOUSE, HOT-HOUs id STOVE, 
with carefully selected Lists of the finest Exotic Flower- 
ing plants, illustrated by Eighteen carefully coloured 
Groups. By Carvers M Inross, F.C.ILS. 











Sold 
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Loudon: Wn. S. Org aud Co. Amen Corner, 


HE LONDON AND WESTuy 
in SEPTEMBER.’ ‘No. LXLV. will appear ty 
13, Pall Mall East. 


ok EDINBURGH MAGAZIN 
for Avuust, Price One Shilling, contai a 
Lion of the Coteries--Mr. Ensor on the Mean Ty 
A Chapter of Popular Poetry—Reminiseenee, ae 
Lake Poets; by the English Opium Eater a thy 
Southey, Wordsworth, and Coleridge The War. ¥ Vy 
—Diary illustrative of the Times of George Vv Thy 
The Educator Prize Essays—Literary Register—p, as 
Register; Local Lezislatures, Xe.—Postseript Polite 
Witrram Tarr, Ediuburgh; Stuer, Manse 
Co. Lundov ; and Joan Cuumine, Dublin, Mb aud 
This Day is Published, 
yt BRITISIE AND FOREIGy 
REVIEW, No. XVII. Contexts; 
1. Waagen on Art iu England—Pictares and pig 
cleaners. — 
A Rural Police. 
The Corm-laws—Hangary and the Baltic, 
. Wheaton on the Law of Nations. 
Lamariine’s Poems—La Chute d'un Ange, 
England, Au-tria, aud Turkey. ‘ 
The State of the Nation —The Chartists, 
.» Church and State—The Russo-Greek Charch, 
R. and J. E. Taytor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street 


7. YATE IRD 
HE LITERARY GAZETTE of thy 
Day, Avausr 24, No. 1179, contains the first yy. 
tion of an important View of the Present State of Beh 
Iadia, written .by Count Bjornstjerna, the Swedish Ams 
bassador at our Court; and the Exposition of M. De 
guerre’s Secret. in the explanatiou of his eutire Process 
of Photogenic Drawing, by M. Arago, to the Freuch [y. 
stitute, on Monday, from our Correspondent in Paris, 
Arrangements have been made for giving a most ampla 
Report of the Proceedings of the Brivish Association 
which is on the eve of celebrating its Ninth Anniversuy, 
at Birmingham. : " 
London: W. A. Scripps, 7, Wellington Street, Strand, 
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This Day will be Pablished the First Number of g 
New Periodical, to be entitled 
HE POLYTECHNIC JOURNAL 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE of SCIENCE and 
the FINE ARTS. Price One Satire. 

This Work is intended as a record of the prozressi 
interests of Art and Science. The subjects it will treat 
upon are Architecture, Painting, Eagraving, Sculpture, 
Act-Unions, Exhibitions, Schools of Design, Works ig 
Progress, and Foreign Art; together with the numeroy 
matters which the Schools of abstract and practical 
Science are continually offering to the consideration of 
the Mathematician. The first talent both at home and 
abroad has been engaged for both branches of the Magar 
zine. 

Published at the Office, No. 13, Wellington Streat 
North, Strand, ; where Advertisements, Books and Printy 
for Review, aud Communications for the Editors, &¢, 
must be forwarded. Sold by every .Bookeller in towa 
and country. aw 


7 
On the 31st instant, Part 3 of 

hee: LIFE of HIS GRACE 
I THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G, 

Part 3 contains a splendid full-length Portrait of the 
Marqu's of Auglesey, from the picture of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’; the Battle of Rolica, from an original Paint 
ing by A. Cooper, R.A. ; two beautiful Coloured Plan 
of Battles, pn numerous highly-fiuished Wood-eats. 

Put 4, completing the First Volume, will besteady 
on the Ist of November. The Embellishments of Part 
4 will bea fine fall-levgth Portrait of Lord Hill, afer 
Pickersgill, R.A. ; the Passage of the Rio Grande, after 
fis Cooper, R.A.; au original military map of Spain 
and Portugal, engraved on Steel, with numerous other 
Illustrations. 

Loudon: A. II. Barry and Co, $3, Cornhill. 











Ou the Ist of October, to be continued Monthly, Price 
2s. Part 1 of 
IE ANIMAL KINGDOM, 
arranged in conformity with its organization, b 
the late Baron Cuvirr. Carefully translated an 
abridged for the use of students, by J. O. Westwood, 
F.L.S. George Johusou, M.D. Edward Biyth, and 
Robert Mudie, Esq. 
The Work being already nearly all translated and 
printed, the Publishers are enabled to pledge themselves 
that it shall not exceed Eight Parts, at 2s. Each Part 
will contain 5 sheets of Letterpress, printed in the best 
style of the Art, aud either Three or Four Plates of 
Animals, etched by Mr. Thomas Landseer. ie 
London: Wa. S. Orr and Co, Amen Corner. 
by all Booksellers. 
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8, New Burlinzton Street, August 24. 

M 2: ENT L Bu 

- WILL PUBLISH DURING THE PRESENT 
MONTH THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. 
VICTORIES OF TILE BRITISH ARMY. 
By W. H. Maxwetn, Esq. . 
Author of “ Stories of Waterloo,” &c. 2 vols. Svo. with 
Characteristic Ilustratious, and Portroits. 


MR. THEODORE HOOK’S “JACK BRAG.” 
Complete for 6s, embellished with Engravings. 

Forming the New Volume of 

THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Ill. 


IRELAND: 

SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND RELIGIOUS. 
By Gustave pe Beaumont. 
Translated, with Illustrative Notes, 
by W. C. Taytor, LL.D. 

2 vols. post 8vo, 

Also, Just’ Pabtished— 

In 3 vols post 8vo. 
CONFESSIONS OF A THUG. 
3y Captain Meapows Tayror, 

Of the Service of H. H. Tho Nizam. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
Pablisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 

: — 





London: Printed by Joszru Cayton, of No.7, Windsut 











London; Wa. H. Aten and Co, 7, Leadenhall Street. 





by all Booksellers. 





Court, Straud; and Published by him at No. 9, Wol- 
lington Street, Straud, sarurvay, 24th August 1809. 
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